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A Challenge to the Public Junior College 


[EDITORIAL | 


The junior college has failed to 
grasp the opportunity to meet the 
needs of American youth. Much has 
been said and written about the 
“erminal function” of the junior 
college, but comparatively little has 
been accomplished. The need of 
training for occupational life among 
youth between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four is the one out- 
standing demand upon the educa- 
tional forces of the country. 

The history of the growth of 
the junior college has been simi- 
lar to that of other educational 
movements. A few junior colleges 
appeared; their programs and meth- 
ods were imitated in other locali- 
ties; and each one tried to prove 
that it was just as good as its rival 
in some neighboring city. The first 
step was to secure recognition as a 
“college.” State universities were 
petitioned for such approval. It was 
highly desirable to advertise or to 
report to the local authorities that 
they could now send their graduates 
to college or to the university in full 
standing with two years of ad- 
vanced credit. This naturally lim- 
ited the junior college to the pre- 
paratory function. 

The second step in the history of 
this institution was to win the 
approval of some_ standardizing 
agency, such as the regional asso- 
ciation of colleges and secondary 


schools. This august body of pro- 
fessors and secondary school prin- 
cipals assumed the responsibility of 
setting up the criteria for evaluating 
a junior college. Various groups be- 
gan to formulate definitions of a 
junior college. Every one of these 
agencies emphasized the academic 
or preparatory function in such 
language as, “two years of work 
equivalent in prerequisite, scope, 
and thoroughness to the work done 
in the first two years of a college as 
defined..... ” All forces combined to 
compel this new institution to con- 
form to the model of the traditional 
college. 

Here and there in various sections 
of the country a few daring souls 
ventured to do the unconventional 
thing by supplementing the “prepar- 
atory” or academic curriculum 
with a few “terminal” programs. 
These, however, have been in most 
instances of a conventional type, 
such as commerce, home-making, 
art, music, and the like. Very rarely 
does the offering of a junior college 
show evidence of a scientific ap- 
proach to meeting the actual needs 
of the community. 

During the past five years a city 
Y.M.C.A., through its guidance de- 
partment, has counseled over five 
thousand young men between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five. The 
average man had an I.Q. of 117. In 
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formal education he had the equiv- 
alent of one year beyond the high 
school. He had been unemployed 
for more than one year, and, most 
significantly, he had acquired no 
salable skills. This is a very severe 
indictment of our whole educational 
program. We are forced to admit 
that we have been too idealistic, too 
academically minded to be con- 
cerned about the masses who must 
be prepared to find a place in the 
work-a-day world. This is the real 
challenge to the junior college. 

The latest catalogue published by 
the Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, called Educational Opportu- 
nities of Greater Boston, lists 160 
schools offering 3,500 courses. This 
list is not exhaustive, but repre- 
sents a carefully selected catalogue 
of schools worthy of the recognition 
of the Union in its educational 
guidance program. Most of these 
schools, without mentioning the 
many other schools of greater Bos- 
ton not included, are on a commer- 
cial basis for profit to the proprie- 
tors. Is it not the possible function 
of the public junior college to make 
more of these educational oppor- 
tunities free to the youth of its own 
community? 

It is apparent that in our country 
at the present time there are enough 
standard academic colleges to meet 
the needs of all who may well profit 
by their educational programs. Not 
all will agree with this statement 
because the enrollment of our stand- 
ard colleges is constantly increas- 
ing. But we must realize that there 
is now little else for the high-school 
graduate to do. He cannot find em- 
ployment. To go to college is the 
socially proper and popular thing 
to do. Parents demand it. Colleges 
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encourage it. Yet we know that a 
large percentage of college youth 
might better be pursuing other 
forms of training. For junior col. 
leges to continue to multiply these 
same programs certainly may he 
questioned. Too many of the pri. 
vate-school type are being estap. 
lished for the purpose of holding on 
to their preparatory school pupils 
for increased revenue. Other pro. 
moters of junior colleges are capi- 
talizing a popular movement for 
private gain. If this trend contip. 
ues it may prove a real threat to the 
welfare of higher education. 

The present adult education 
movement which is sweeping the 
country is one evidence of what the 
public junior college in the larger 
communities might be doing. The 
educational programs being devel- 
oped in the CCC camps across the 
land are also pointing out our neg. 
lect of duty. All who are respon- 
sible today for the administration 
of the public junior college are 
challenged to meet the following de- 
mands: To break away from the 


‘limitations of traditional academic 


ideals; to dare to do the unconven- 
tional in spite of standardizing 
agencies; to make scientific studies 
of the needs and opportunities of 
youth; to experiment in new educa- 
tional procedures and boldly to 
attempt the adjustment of these 
young Americans between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-four to oc- 
cupational life and worthy citizen- 
ship. 
JESSE B. Davis 


Each new report on growth and 
status of the junior college adds to 
the impression of the vigorous and 
dynamic character of the movement. 
—LEONARD V. Koos. 
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Education That Lives 


J. HUGH JACKSON* 


You, the more than two hundred 
members of the class of 1936, have 
completed fourteen years of school 
work—your examinations are be- 
hind you—you stand on the thresh- 
old of life, with all the glory of a 
greater and more fascinating exist- 
ence ahead of you. During these 
fourteen years in the grammar and 
high schools, and the junior college, 
you have studied hard and learned 
much, you have enjoyed this sub- 
ject and liked that one not so well— 
yet how comparatively little of the 
factual knowledge which you have 
acquired during these years of 
youth will the majority of you carry 
with you through life! 

You will not, of course, forget 
your multiplication tables—or at 
least not the majority of them!— 
and you will remember how to spell 
most of the common words of every- 
day usage. Some of the rules of 
grammar and syntax will never for- 
sake you—though if one may judge 
by the compositional abilities even 
of graduate students in the univer- 
sity he must be impressed by the 
extent to which these rules have 
ceased to be a part of the student’s 
daily living. You may recall with 
comparative ease the main geo- 
graphical characteristics not only 
of our own country but also of the 
other important countries of the 
world, and may be able to recite 


*Dean, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, California; Com- 
mencement address at Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, California, June 11, 1936. 


from history the chief events in the 
upward progress of the human race. 
To you may be given unusual ac- 
complishments in the field of math- 
ematics, or in physics, or in the 
biological sciences. Perhaps the 
months and years will leave with 
you many of the gleanings of knowl- 
edge that come from association 
with the great literature of the ages, 
from study of the languages of 
other distinguished peoples, from 
some mastery of music and art, and 
from contact with all the other of- 
ferings of our modern educational 
system. I dare venture the asser- 
tion, however, that within a com- 
paratively few years a large propor- 
tion of the purely factual informa- 
tion which you have learned in 
school will not only have become 
hazy, but will actually have been 
forgotten. 

The proof of this, at least to some 
extent, lies in the fact that the ma- 
jority, and probably every member 
of this graduating class, would not 
even now wish to be examined on 
the factual aspects of the courses 
which they studied only one year 
ago! It is reported that the great 
scientist, Louis Agassiz, when he 
joined the Harvard faculty after 
having already made a world repu- 
tation for himself in the great uni- 
versities on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, became so frightened and con- 
fused at his first classroom lecture 
that sometime later, in commenting 
on the incident to a friend, he stated 
that he “had said everything in the 
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world he knew in the first ten min- 
utes, and had spent the rest of the 
hour saying it over and over again.” 
For many of us at least, the years 
of the future probably need not al- 
low even ten minutes if they are to 
examine us solely on the factual 
content of the courses which we 
studied! 

No one wishes to develop into a 
mere walking encyclopaedia. Hap- 
pily education does not consist of 
facts alone, but in a wealth of asso- 
ciations and widening of horizons 
which have resulted from _ these 
years of study. A single mathemati- 
cal proof may be forgotten, or many 
such theorems may fade with the 
passing of years, but the science of 
mathematics—your algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, and calculus— 
will remain a part of you, and as a 
result of having studied it you have 
acquired a background of associa- 
tion for many new things, out of 
which a real interest in still other 
things will be found and developed. 

Or, let us take as an example the 
study of biology. You perhaps found 
the subject a most fascinating one, 
you tramped the hills in search of 
plant and insect specimens, and you 
spent hours analyzing and classify- 
ing and mounting the materials you 
obtained. You will probably forget 
before long the names of some of 
the orders and families studied, but 
never again will you see a flower or 
an insect with the same eyes that 
saw them before studying that sub- 
ject. And so it is with every course 
studied — your horizon has been 
widened, your background has been 
broadened, your appreciation and 
innermost sympathies have been 
strengthened. These are some of 
the fruits of education which will 
live and become more a part of you 


with each passing year. Educatioy 
that lives is that which teaches , 
way of life, which develops in peo. 
ple genuine steadfastness of chap. 
acter, and which helps them to ap- 
preciate the problems and needs of 
the girls and boys, and men anj 
women of their own communities 
and of the world. 

America has been characterizeg 
many times as the land of oppor. 
tunity, where every boy and every 
girl has an equal chance to sy. 
ceed. Dr. Marion Leroy Burton, 
when president of the University of 
Minnesota, once made the statement 
that it was this quality that made 
America great. And yet with all ou 
fondness for America I am of the 
opinion that in our education, as jp 
our theories of government, natiop- 
alism, and similar matters, we too 
often define our objectives in terms 
of preconceived opinions and ideas 
handed down for generations, 59 
that the true search for knowledge 
is very greatly restricted and real 
intellectual discussion is hampered 
or actually repressed. President 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth College, 
only recently expressed the opin- 
ion, which many of the rest of us 
also share, that millions of sudents 
today among a majority of the 
peoples of the earth are being edu- 
cated under a system of managed 
propaganda, false emphasis, and 
the restraining or complete stop- 
ping of criticism. 

We who are students today must 
learn about the world as it is—the 
bad must be spread before us with 
the good, the unpleasant with the 
pleasant, the dangerous with the 
harmless. To us comes the respon- 
sibility not only of finding out and 
carefully studying all known data 
on a subject, but also of coupling 
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Education That Lives 


with it the imagination and expe- 
rience to relate those data in a sen- 
sible manner to the everyday life 
about us. Let me illustrate this. 
Fascism and communism, for ex- 
ample, are realities in the world to- 
day which everyone must face. 
Moreover, not only do these systems 
of belief now exist and hence affect 
everyone indirectly, but they are 
also ever-present threats. To deny 
that there is any possibility of their 
ever taking hold in this country— 
regardless of one’s personal wishes 
in the matter—is either sheer blind- 
ness or mere wishful thinking. Ac- 


cordingly, we need full knowledge 


of these systems of government— 
the thing we must guard against is 
the propagandizing of our student 
groups by immature or biased indi- 
viduals. If there are desirable qual- 
ities in these governmental systems, 
that fact should be presented in a 
scientific and unbiased manner; if 
they are undesirable and dangerous, 
as so many intelligent students of 
government believe them to be, then 
you young people must know how 
to combat them. Will the future 
America be capitalistic, communis- 
tic, Fascist, or liberal? Careful 
study and wise judgment must aid 
in answering the question, for many 
people believe that we have a new 
era of national government before 
us; many others hope that this is 
not the case. In such times educa- 
tion must open the eyes of our 
people, for these matters may 
greatly affect the place which you 
college men and women of today 
will have in the America of tomor- 


row. 

Similarly, your education must 
prepare you to participate in the 
economic activities of the morrow. 
Many of us have often felt that the 
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busy life about us was largely de- 
void of high moral purpose or the 
best standards of everyday living. 
Too many people, for example, tend 
to measure the success of business 
concerns in terms of size, numbers, 
and wealth, and of persons in terms 
of wealth and power. Yet as my 
good friend, Professor Paul Doug- 
las, of the University of Chicago, 
has aptly said: “Behind all of our 
tremendous material accomplish- 
ments, there is frequently an essen- 
tial emptiness which seems to make 
our lives and institutions more like 
a. series of railway stations than a 
civilization.” It is necessary that 
we learn how to make a living, and 
it is obviously one of the primary 
functions of education to furnish 
either directly or indirectly the ex- 
perience material which will de- 
velop imagination, train to a high 
degree of efficiency such qualities of 
mind as accuracy, memory, and 
judgment, and which will give each 
one of you the ability to adjust 
yourself to various conditions of 
work and living. Through these 
years in school every one of you 
should have so developed that your 
expressions of opinion will be re- 
spected, though not necessarily ac- 
cepted, by all who may bear them. 
Moreover, these years have trained 
you somewhat specifically for some 
activity in which you are primarily 
interested—to go directly into some 
factory or business job, to assume 
the duties of the household, or to 
continue your work in the univer- 
sity and perhaps later to go into one 
of the great professional or grad- 
uate schools. All this you have 
planned and worked for during 
these years in high school and the 
junior college. 

Our attitudes toward and our 
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ability to participate effectively in 
these governmental and economic 
activities are very important, but it 
is even more important that you 
should have learned how to make a 
life. And I venture to say that un- 
less you have learned in these years 
in school something of the building 
of a happy and contented life, you 
will never get very much happiness 
out of making a living—regardless 
of how much money you may ac- 
cumulate, or how many positions of 
influence and power you may hold. 
*“Money-making,” states Professor 
Phillip Cabot, writing in an issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly, “as most 
men find after it is too late, is an 
attainable goal which when reached 
leaves the pursuer hugging a skull.” 
Stated in different words, the per- 
son whose goal is mere money-mak- 
ing will have little of real happiness 
in life; George Eliot, in her Silas 
Marner, revealed vividly that it was 
not gold, but human love that 
brings peace and joy in the lives o 


mankind. 


In a very definite way we are 
facing a new era of living in Amer- 
ica today. The development and 
perfection of our productive proc- 
esses during the last half-century 
have showered us with material 
blessings and comforts, and we have 
arrived at the time when the goods 
necessary to satisfy our desires can 
be produced in a fractional part of 
the working hours of our wage- 
earning population. Millions of 
people, accordingly, are probably 
going to have, whether they desire 
it or not, more time off than they 
ever dreamed of until recently. An 
entire nation which has never 
learned to play is being presented 
with the great gift of leisure. Al- 
though certain leaders of labor are 


demanding a 30-hour week, an 
there is every possibility that this 
may become a part of our nationg] 
living, yet even if we assume a 40. 
hour week for everybody we haye 
something very real to think aboyt 
On the basis of 15 waking hours to 
the day, there are 105 hours to the 
week. Subtracting the 40 hours 
spent in gainful labor would leaye 
65 hours. Allow 21 hours for meals, 
and there are still left 44 hours of 
waking time with which approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 wage-earners are 
to do largely as they please. What 
will they do with this leisure? Has 
our educational system helped to 
prepare these citizens—has it pre- 
pared you—for any such change in 
our social system? Have these years 
in school given you interests in 
great books, beautiful pictures, and 
fine music? Have they helped you 
to develop interesting hobbies and 
worth-while pastimes? Do you find 
satisfying diversion among the 
mountains and by the sea? Through 
these years in school have you 
learned something of the loveliness 
of the birds, the beauty of the flow- 
ers, the restfulness and quiet of the 
trees and the sky? If through your 
education you have acquired these 
and similar interests, as well as the 
preparation which will enable you 
to do your work in the world, then 
you have gained from your years 
in school that which is _ perhaps 
humanity’s greatest need _ today, 
namely, an education which will 
lead it out of its confusion, and will 
give it peace and stability in these 
unsettled times. 

More important than any of 
these, however, your years in school 
should have developed in you cer- 
tain fundamental moral qualities, 
without which your lives will be 
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Education That Lives 


unproductive and barren. I refer 
to those rugged essentials of char- 
acter, such as truthfulness, honesty, 
moral purity, clean and straight 
thinking, ability and willingness to 
assume responsibility; in fact, these 
should be the fruits of education 
which will permanently enrich and 
strengthen your lives. These quali- 
ties are also those which worth- 
while business and professional em- 
ployers seek in the young people 
they employ. 

A single illustration of the latter 
will suffice. Almost every week in 
the year we are asked to testify re- 
garding the qualifications of some 
student for a named position. And 
] am impressed many times with 
regard to the kind of information 
desired by these prospective em- 
ployers. Even when the student has 
had intensive technical training, 
amounting to four, six, or more 
years beyond the high school, it is 
somewhat infrequent that specific 
inquiries are made concerning that 
specialized training. Instead, your 
prospective employer desires pri- 
marily to know what kind of a boy 
or girl you are. Thus, recently a 
very large concern, with branches 
throughout the United States, and 
doing many millions of dollars of 
business annually, requested infor- 
mation regarding one of the gradu- 
ates of my own school. There were 
just eight questions asked, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Are you related to the applicant? 
2. How long have you known him? 
(These two questions obviously 
were of no significance except to 
determine whether or not the party 
answering the remaining questions 
would do so fairly and without 
bias.) 
3. Is he honest? 
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. Is he truthful? 

. Does he drink? 

Does he gamble? 

Does he live within his means? 
Can he assume responsibility? 


This represents all the information 
sought by this business organiza- 
tion from the university. Similar 
inquiries are constantly received. I 
refer so specifically to this because 
you should know the sort of infor- 
mation business and professional 
men seek from your dean and from 
members of your faculty concern- 
ing you. In a complex civilization it 
is these personal qualities that 
count, and if your years in school 
have not only developed in you the 
ability to work effectively and at 
the same time to enjoy the beauties 
of living, but if they have also 
brought out in you those personal 
and moral qualities which will es- 
tablish you as real men and women 
in your community—then educa- 
tion has served its highest purpose 
in your lives, because it has devel- 
oped in you those characteristics 
and qualities which make you at- 
tractive to your associates and val- 
uable to your community, and 
which will continue to be a part of 
you as long as you may live. 
During the six years that the 
Class of 1936 has been in high 
school and junior college the United 
States and the world at large have 
been going through one of the most 
severe business depressions that 
has ever been known. During these 
years millions of workers in the 
United States have been deprived of 
their rights to earn an honest liv- 
ing, and thousands upon thousands 
of families have been in actual need 
of the subsistence of life. Thou- 
sands of banks have failed, entail- 
ing in untold cases loss of life’s sav- 
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ings, and tens of thousands of com- 
mercial and industrial concerns 
have gone into bankruptcy. The 
products of our industry have been 
wasted, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars that should have gone 
into business were hoarded or lost. 
Accordingly, my young friends, you 
are coming out of your junior col- 
lege course into a topsy-turvy world 
—one which today has momentous 
economic, social, and moral prob- 
lems before it to be solved. 

Yet I do not believe that you 
should be downhearted or dis- 
mayed. We are a powerful nation 
of one hundred twenty-five million 
people. Our national wealth in 1934 
was estimated at two hundred nine- 
ty-five billion dollars. We had more 
than thirty-nine million savings ac- 
counts, having a value of more than 
twenty billion dollars— this was 
some four billion dollars less than 
the 1932 figure. We had nearly one 
hundred twenty-eight million insur- 
ance policies, having a value of over 
one hundred one billion dollars— 
approximately twice the pre-war 
wealth of France. Our manufac- 
tured products had a value of ap- 
proximately thirty-one and a half 
billion dollars—a tremendous sum, 
though only about one-half of the 
pre-depression level. 

Furthermore, in 1934 we in 
America produced 30 per cent of 
the world’s coal, 36 per cent of the 
cotton, about 26 per cent of the cop- 
per, some 23 per cent of the pig iron, 
60 per cent of the petroleum, and 
we consumed 44 per cent of the 
world’s rubber. With only 6 per 
cent of the world’s population, we 
have at present 31 per cent of the 
railroad mileage of the world, 53 
per cent of the world’s telephones, 
71 per cent of the world’s automo- 


biles, and over 45 per cent of the 
world’s gold. Yet there are nearly 
eleven million idle men in the 
United States, and a traveler crogs. 
ing the continent will see ten mij. 
lion idle acres on either side of the 
railroad. Nearly twenty millions of 
our people are on public relief, 
either directly or under government 
works program of some kind. 

There is the challenge! Our ego. 
nomic system has showered us with 
material blessings, and yet its pe. 
riodic breakdowns have brought to 
us a profound realization that all is 
not well with it. Shall our present 
system be discarded? We believe 
not. Shall it be turned over to a 
paternalistic government? Ep. 
phatically, no! Our salvation, it 
seems to me, lies in a more inten- 
sive study of our modern industrial- 
ism, adjusting it to serve better the 
spiritual and physical well-being of 
our masses, but determinedly and 
steadfastly maintaining and defend- 
ing those qualities in it which—in 
spite of its weaknesses—have made 
our people the best educated, best 
housed and fed, and the happiest 
people in the world. This challenge, 
moreover, can be made effective 
through the intelligent co-operation 
of the American youth, and through 
the honest contribution, each ac- 
cording to his own abilities, toward 
social adjustment and _ economic 
stability. 

Therefore, I am of the opinion 
that this is a good world in which 
to live, and I have no patience with 
or sympathy for the familiar de- 
featist philosophy of so many of the 
so-called highbrows of the day. The 
next few years will be most inter- 
esting years in which to be alive. 
The swingback from a major de- 
pression is so imperceptible in the 
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Education That Lives 


beginning that it is unnoticed ex- 
cept by the scientific student of 
economic affairs—probably the first 
signs that the depression was grad- 
ually spending its force were visible 
as long ago as January 1932, and by 
June 1932 certain quite definite 
signs of betterment were seen. Now, 
four years later, everyone recog- 
nizes the unmistakable signs of im- 
provement. Yet, jobs may not be 
easy to find immediately by those 
of you who wish to go to work, so 
do not be discouraged if for the 
time being you are obliged to expe- 
rience the depression’s sharp-edged 
sword of unemployment. Your op- 
portunity will come, and I am con- 
vinced that it will come in a splen- 
did manner. America is now com- 
ing back; the worst of the depres- 
sion has passed; we believe that 
these United States—as has been 
true of all previous depressions— 
will see more glorious years ahead 
than any that it has so far seen. 
And in the process of economic 
reconstruction education will play 
a very important role. Someone 
with poetic qualities has said that 
“education parades before us the 
hopes, the sorrows, the defeats, the 
victories of past humanity so that 
truth may throw its light and shad- 
ow upon the screen of life, and re- 
veal how freedom of will and heart 
has both blessed and cursed man- 
kind.” Moreover, my dear young 
friends, true education does not ig- 
nore the hard facts of life, and gen- 
uine, virile, decent, helpful, happy 
American life must in a very real 
way involve itself with the facts of 
living; faith and works must go to- 
gether, for either without the other 
is futile, and in any larger sense 
impossible. Only time itself will 


reveal what these years in school 
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have meant to you individually, but 
if through your education you have 
learned to be sympathetic, patient, 
and kind, and if you can thrill at 
the tackling of a difficult task, then 
the opportunities before you for the 
living of useful, happy, and success- 
ful lives are unlimited. 


LIBRARY OF FICTION 


A circulating library composed of 
the latest books of fiction will be 
started soon for the use of the stu- 
dent body by the students of Santa 
Monica, California, Junior College. 
Twenty-five dollars for the purpose 
of starting the library was allocated 
by the Student Commission as a 
beginning. Miss Flora Tilton, libra- 
rian, Helen Jones, Associated Stu- 
dent Body vice-president, and an 
English instructor will purchase ten 
books with which to start the li- 
brary. Money from rentals will be 
used to purchase additional vol- 
umes. Book rental prices have been 
set at ten cents for the first week and 
five cents a day thereafter. Books 
will be placed on display outside the 
library window and borrowers will 
be subject to the same rules as when 
borrowing other books owned by 
the College. The system was in- 
augurated because of the many re- 


quests by students for popular fic- 
tion. 


SAN MATEO EXPANSION 


Plans for the expansion of the 
San Mateo Junior College, Califor- 
nia, to expand into a county junior 
college are being developed. If the 
plans are approved by the electorate 
the new district will consist of five 
contiguous high-school districts. An 
extensive building program is being 
planned. 


Junior College Occupational Practice 


ELMER D. WEST* 


Among the newer developments 
in the field of higher education is 
the practice of giving to each stu- 
dent specializing in a vocational field 
some actual practice in that field 
prior to graduation. The type of 
practice varies among institutions 
and among departments within in- 
stitutions. It may take the form of 
required practice for a certain num- 
ber of hours a week while in school, 
or suggested summer work; or it 
may be of some other nature. 

Many of these programs have 
been conducted in the four-year 
college. In some colleges there is 
hesitancy when it comes to putting 
the student “out to work.” Relative 
to the adult worker the college stu- 
dent is immature. Furthermore, 
many students of a four-year col- 
lege are so undecided about their 
vocational future, particularly dur- 
ing the first two years of college, 
that practice experience may be 
“impractical.” In such instances vo- 
cational practice as offered may be 
confined to the junior or senior 
years. 

Because of the nearness of the 
vocational objectives for the junior 
college student, the junior college 
might seem to be a fruitful place for 
the application of various types of 
vocational practice. For the past 
year the writer has been associated 
with a junior college for women 
which carried out a “mid-winter 
project” plan. Because the problem 


*Provost and Director of Projects, 
Stoneleigh College, Rye, New Hampshire. 


is somewhat different at this stage 
of higher education, the program 
and some of the results of the effort 
are described here. 

The work is not carried on ag q 
parallel to class work. Stoneleigh 
is closed for a period of six weeks, 
last year from the middle of Decem. 
ber to early February. During this 
time each student was expected to 
work in her vocational field or a 
field she was definitely considering, 
for a period of not less than one 
month. For this period she was able 
to devote full time to her work; no 
time was taken out for “prepara- 
tion” or class study. Although the 
college finished its second annual 
project in February 1936, the pro- 
gram of 1936 was the first strictly 
vocational project. In 1935 many 
students devoted the interim to in- 
dependent study, to interviews, to 
reading, and the like. It is upon the 
1936 program that the following de- 
scription is based. 

Though we now enroll over one 
hundred, in 1936 we had only fifty- 
nine girls. Of these, two did not go 
through the regular project period: 
one, a cripple, devoted her time to 
study in the field of English; the 
other was unable to get a satisfac- 
tory position in her special field, so 
devoted her time to study super- 
vised by one of her regular instruc- 
tors. Although her work was salis- 
factory, it is not comparable to the 
vocational work, and therefore is 
not included in the subsequent anal- 
ysis. 
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METHODS OF EVALUATION 

In evaluating the work, four ap- 
proaches were used. At the end of 
the first two weeks of the interim 
each student filed a comprehensive 
report of her work with the director 
of projects and a summary with an 
instructor of her major department 
at college; at the end of the four 
weeks the process was repeated. 
Each student upon her return to 
college filled in a questionnaire per- 
taining to her project. In the days 
immediately following her return 
each girl appeared before a commit- 
tee of instructors (two to four) at 
which time she was asked to answer 
certain other questions about her 
project. A fourth check was made 
through the “employer” (so-called 
for the want of a better word). Each 
employer who did not voluntarily 
write to the college about the work 
of the student was sent a question- 
naire covering that work. For most 
students four sources of evaluation 
thus were present. A few employ- 
ers did not return the question- 
naires. 

Of the fifty-seven girls with voca- 
tional projects, thirty-nine worked 
for people who were unknown to 
thm prior to the project period; 
eeven worked for friends, five for 
relatives, and two were their own 
“bosses.” Of these two, one pro- 
duced a play and the other carried 
on extensive work in photography. 
Both were second-year students. 
The work done was of a pre-voca- 
tional nature, hence the reports are 
included with the remaining fifty- 
five. A question which naturally 
arises is: Though most of the stu- 
dents were not working for rela- 
lives, was any relative a superior 
tither directly or indirectly? Ex- 
cluding the two mentioned above, 


forty-nine students did not have 
relatives serving as_ supervisors 
either directly or in a higher capa- 
city. Twenty-three of the students 
obtained their own work, which had 
to be approved by the director of 
projects. The remainder secured 
work with help given by parents, 
friends, or college instructors. 

Thirty-one of the students had 
never worked before. Of the re- 
maining twenty-six, seventeen were 
second-year students who had an 
opportunity to work during the 1935 
period. Thirty-nine had had no pre- 
vious experience in the type of 
work done during the interim. Of 
the remaining eighteen, twelve were 
second-year students. 

For thirty-nine students the proj- 
ects were in line with their occupa- 
tional choice at the beginning of 
the period; eleven were undecided; | 
seven reported “no” in answer to 
the question. These seven were do- 
ing work supplementary to their 
choice but not exactly comparable 
to it. For example, one girl who 
plans to be a secretary worked in a 
bank. Seven (six freshmen) were 
still undecided at the close of the 
interim as to whether the project 
was in line with their occupational 
choice at that time. Forty-three of 
the students lived at home or with 
relatives. Forty received nothing 
for their efforts; for the remainder 
the “pay” extended from traveling 
expenses to a maximum of $105 for 
the period. 

The time which should be de- 
voted to an effort of this kind merits 
consideration. Forty-two of the stu- 
dents felt the four-week period was 
not adequate. Thirty-eight reported 
the aims of the project could not be 
achieved as well during the summer 
as during the month of January. 
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Although the majority of the stu- 
dents were working for people un- 
known to them, these people were 
acquainted with the aims of the 
period, and had, of course, ex- 
pressed willingness to co-operate. 
Only nine girls reported that they 
were not given special considera- 
tion during the interim. This con- 
sideration took the form of assist- 
ance, less stringent requirements as 
to quality and quantity of work, ad- 
vice, and similar types of co-opera- 
tion on the part of supervisors. 


STUDENT EVALUATIONS 


Each student was asked to evalu- 
ate her work in terms of “general 
culture,” a term she was permitted 
to define as she wished. No attempt 
was made to check the correctness 
of these definitions—a_ situation 
readily appreciated by those who 
have attempted any definition of the 
word “culture.” Regardless of what 
was meant by the term, thirty-four 
stated that the time spent was at 
least equal to four weeks in resi- 
dence at the college. As the latter is 
not subject to rigorous evaluation, 
the answer is equivocal. A more 
significant answer is found in rela- 
tion to later training, for forty-four 
(twenty-nine freshmen) reported 
that they would be more avie to plan 
their subsequent preparation for the 
vocational field as a result of their 
experience during the interim for 
vocational practice. Perhaps for the 
remainder, the termination of their 
education was too near at hand to 
affect materially the results. Fifty- 
five felt that they would be more 
able to adjust to a regular position 
as a result of their work. 


EMPLOYER EVALUATIONS 


The attitude of the “employers” 
is of interest. A total of forty-eight 


letters or questionnaires was re- 
ceived from the employers. As most 
of these dealt with specific phases 
of the work they will not be ex. 
plained in detail. Two points of gen- 
eral interest, however, were ip. 
cluded. Each employer was askeq 
to specify the number of weeks most 
desirable for the type of work the 
college was trying to do. The re. 
ports indicated that most of them 
favored four or six weeks. More 
preferred either of these to all other 
suggested lengths of time. There 
was only a slightly greater number 
suggesting four weeks than pro- 
posing six weeks. It is quite pos. 
sible that some were more inclined 
to agree with the four weeks desig. 
nated by the college through its pro- 
gram this year than to propose a 
change from this number. The 
preferences pertaining to the six- 
week period were perhaps of more 
significance. Each employer was 
also asked to name the month or 
months during which he could most 
conveniently accept a student for 
tryout or vocational experience. 
January was the preferred month, 
followed by February and Decen- 
ber. Again the response may indi- 
cate a willingness to accept the time 
designated by the college. What- 
ever may underlie these suggestions 
it does seem that for our particular 
group the month of January is the 
best single month. 


INSTRUCTORS’ EVALUATIONS 


The committees of instructors be- 
fore whom the students appeared 
were given certain questions upon 
which each project was to be evalu- 
ated. The committee report, how- 
ever, was not limited to these ques- 
tions only. Each member of the 
committee was aware of the individ- 
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yality of certain projects and was 
urged to obtain comprehensive in- 
formation. The committees were 
asked to determine whether the stu- 
dent received from her project value 
which in their opinion was at least 
equivalent to one month of resident 
study at the college, whether the 
girl had made the best use of her 
time, where she showed particular 
strength or weakness. In addition, 
the committees were to ascertain 
whether the student appeared to 
have a more definite idea than be- 
fore concerning her needs for fur- 
ther education and training. On the 
pasis of this information and such 
other data as were gathered during 
the interview, the committees were 
requested to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to the general and 
specific needs of the student. Each 
committee had as one of its members 
an instructor from the department 
in which the student appearing be- 
fore it was concentrating. 

For approximately one-fifth of 
the students the period was judged 
by the instructors as worth less than 
one month of resident study. No at- 
tempt was made to determine a 
statistical “average” of the value. 
Many projects were reported as be- 
ing worth much more than the time 
spent. Perhaps these would tend to 
compensate for those of less than 
one month of value. Approximately 
one-sixth of the students were 
judged as not having made the best 
use of their opportunities. It should 
be pointed out that a student’s 
project might have been judged as 
equivalent to one month of resident 
study, yet that student may not 
have taken full advantage of the op- 
portunity offered; or that she may 
have taken every advantage of a 
poor opportunity. Approximately 


four-fifths of the second-year stu- 
dents, and one-half of the freshmen 
were felt by the instructors to have 
demonstrated an aptitude for the 
type of work done. The committees 
were much more conservative in 
their judgments than the employ- 
ers, who rather consistently rated 
the students more favorably in this 
respect. 

In the opinion of the committees, 
two-thirds of the freshmen had 
more definite ideas concerning their 
need for further education and 
training, or felt that their program 
as planned would be satisfactory. 
For the second-year students a dif- 
ferent interpretation must be placed 
upon the opinions. Approximately 
four-fifths of the second-year group 
were considered as having more 
definite ideas concerning their need 
for or lack of need for further train- 
ing. This larger proportion is per- 
haps due to the fact that for some 
students, both the instructors and 
the students themselves felt that the 
completion of the second year of 
study would provide adequate train- 
ing for the type of work the students 
planned to do. 


GENERAL EVALUATION 


The evaluation of such a program 
is difficult. It seems to accomplish 
some desirable aims; but detri- 
mental features are also apparent. 
It is not our purpose to argue the 
merits or demerits of the junior col- 
lege for training of a semi-voca- 
tional or vocational nature. If we 
accept the premise that an early 
emphasis upon vocational selection 
is desirable, then the interim would 
be judged as valuable. The choice of 
a career may be closely related to 
the choice of work during the in- 
terim. It is possible, however, to 
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make a decision too early. In consid- 
eration of the fact that for the ma- 
jority of these students their present 
education is terminal in nature it 
would seem that the early emphasis 
upon their vocational possibilities is 
desirable. 

Another point in favor of the in- 
terim for occupational practice is 
found in the limited vocational ex- 
perience of the students. Though a 
course in occupational information 
is given at the college, it cannot be 
as vitalized as the experience on 
the job. The small group of stu- 
dents worked in libraries, a photo- 
graphic studio, social service organ- 
izations, a brokerage firm, banks, 
stores, interior decoration offices, a 
hospital, a newspaper office, a hotel; 
one served as secretary to a camp 
director, others as secretaries to 
lawyers and doctors, one as an 
office worker in an insurance office, 
and others at different tasks. If we 
can credit students with an inter- 
est in each other and what they did 
we must admit a certain advantage 
to the interim. Students appear 
to discuss their experiences with 
others, thus broadening vicariously 
their own vocational experiences. 
If a student has to choose an occu- 
pation eventually, then the choice 
should be made upon as much in- 
formation as possible. She hears 
others discuss their problems; and 
she has two periods of actual work 
during her two years in the junior 
college. 

There is a certain value to work- 
ing for people, aside from the voca- 
tional implications. Though most 
of the students received special con- 
sideration, they nevertheless did 
find it necessary to adapt them- 
selves to a new environment and 
make the best of the situation. Cer- 
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tain changes in the personality of 
some students were noticeable, a} 
least for a time, after they returneg 
from their work. 

The opinions of the employers 
are often of value. The efforts of , 
girl while working may be differen} 
from her actions as a student. These 
additional observations are worth 
knowing because they are made 
from a different situation and also 
because they supplement the infor. 
mation normally obtained about a 
student. 

The creation or maintenance of 
faculty attitudes should not be over. 
looked. Even an instructor inex. 
perienced and untrained in the field 
of guidance soon becomes “guidance 
minded” as a result of the project 
period. She is called upon for ad- 
vice and assistance by the students 
as well as by the director of proj- 
ects. The problem of evaluating the 
work of each student by committees 
probably adds much to this attitude, 
The administrative staff also de- 
rives certain benefits, for some 
changes are being made in the cur- 
riculum as a result of statements 
made both by students and employ- 
ers. The curriculum is kept more 
in touch with the problems of the 
working world. 

There are certain features which 
are not so satisfactory, however. A 
student may become discouraged 
because the interim comes at a time 
when she is unable to find work in 
her special field. The month of 
January was excellent for secreta- 
rial students, but presented a very 
discouraging time for those inter- 
ested in such a field as store work. 
A completely departmentalized pro- 
gram, both as to resident work and 
the interim, would tend to overcome 
this feature—but such a program 
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offers almost prohibitive adminis- 
trative difficulties for the small col- 
lege. An entirely individualized pro- 
gram might solve the problem from 
the viewpoint of the interim only. 
Another feature which might be in- 
terpreted as of negative value is 
found in the fact that some students 
discontinue their college education 
at the termination of the project, or 
at the end of the first year at col- 
lege. One freshman “sold” her tal- 
ents so well that she is being em- 
ployed next fall and will not return 
to college. But on the positive side 
is found the fact that some students 
who are graduating this spring will 
go directly into jobs as a result of 
their practice work during the in- 
trim. The interrupted school year 
might appear as a third question- 
able feature of the program, but the 
experience of this year indicates 
this is not as bad as it might appear 
on a priori grounds. 

Thus it appears that through the 
interim students learn about getting 
positions by actually going after 
them; they learn to adapt them- 
selves to situations, to get along 
with workers in the field; they learn 
about vocational fields by working 
in one, and, vicariously, from other 
students who worked in different 
fields; they see a more direct rela- 
tionship between the resident train- 
ing at the college and the applica- 
tion of their training to the job; 
they may also establish vocational 
contacts leading ultimately to posi- 
tions. Instructors become more an- 
alytical of the students; they seem 
to become more imbued with the 
spirit of guidance in its broader im- 
plications. The administrative staff 
as well as the instructors are kept in 
touch with the vocational fields the 
students may enter, and accord- 


ingly may make changes or adapta- 
tions in the courses offered. The 
college obtains supplementary in- 
formation about the students and 
their attitudes and efforts in a dif- 
ferent environment. 

One might summarize the value 
of the interim for vocational prac- 
tice by stating that whether or not 
the program could be justified as a 
substitute for part of the regular 
program of the college, it certainly 
would seem justified for most stu- 
dents as a supplement to a standard 
program. 


HONORARY SOCIETY FORMED 


The organization of Phi Beta Phi 
Society, an honorary scholarship 
fraternity for the junior college, 
was announced last Thursday by 
Dr. G. A. Odgers, dean of the junior 
college. The purpose of the society 
is to promote scholarship among 
the students of the college. It is 
hoped that Phi Beta Phi in the near 
future will be chartered as a chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa, the national 
junior college honorary fraternity, 
which has chapters in about seventy 
leading junior colleges throughout 
the country.—Oregon Institute of 
Technology Tech-O-Gram. 


PROGRAM FOR MATHEMATICIANS 


For the first time in the history of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics a special sectional pro- 
gram for junior college instructors 
is to be given at their annual meet- 
ing. This is to be held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, February 19 and 
20. The junior college section will 
meet Saturday morning. The pro- 
gram has been prepared by Miss 
Martha Hildebrandt, of Maywood, 
Illinois. 
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Compton Junior College Shows the Way 


REX FRANCIS HARLOW #* 


Considering the paucity of genu- 
ine junior college publicity material 
extant, the appearance recently of a 
special booklet published by a Cali- 
fornia junior college comes at once 
as a pleasant surprise and an 
augury of better things ahead for 
junior college public relations. This 
booklet, The Hopes of Every Age, is 
from the Compton (California) Jun- 
ior College Press. In format, ap- 
pearance, and subject matter it 
varies strikingly from the usual col- 
lege report. Devoting 36 pages to 
the task of creating a better and 
more favorable understanding of its 
operations by its patrons, it is a 
decided innovation in the field of 
junior college publicity. How well 
it performs the task for which it 
was intended we shall strive to de- 
termine as we make a study of it 
and attempt to analyze its strong 
and weak features. 

Before proceeding directly to a 
study of the booklet, however, let us 
glance at the field of junior college 
publicity. The first thing which im- 
presses us is that so little has been 
done to define the duties, possibili- 
ties, and limits of publicity at this 
level. A few articles on the subject 
have been written by competent 
men, the most notable probably be- 
ing “‘Publicity Relations of the Jun- 
nior College,” by G. H. Vande 
Bogart, and “Public Relations in the 
Junior College Field,” by Robert E. 
Harris. The former of these ap- 


* College publicity specialist, Stanford 
University, California. 


peared in April 1932 and the latte 
in November 1934, in the Junio 
College Journal. A careful search of 
the various bibliographies, indexes, 
and other sources fails to reveal , 
single published volume on junio; 
college publicity. Thus it is see 
how truly the Compton booklet is 
pioneer effort in an almost virgiy 
field. Indeed, to a degree at least 
this booklet appears equally strik. 
ing when considered in the large 
framework of general college pub. 
licity, for little enough of this na 
ture has been undertaken or accom. 
plished by the older colleges and 
universities of the nation. 

With a better comprehension now 
of the uniqueness of the endeavor jt 
represents, let us turn to a study of 
the booklet. Part I, which deals 
with the junior college, is preceded 
by a foreword signed by Superin- 
tendent Scott Thompson. Follovy- 
ing it is a three-page discussion 
on “The Underlying Philosophy,” 
which also is signed by Mr. Thomp- 
son. In succession thereafter ap- 
pear four chapters, as follows: “The 
Kindly Considerate School,” by 
Paul E. Martin, assistant principal; 
“The Sociable School,” by Esther J. 
Conrad, dean of women; “The 
Helpful School,” by M. H. Andrew, 
dean of men; and “The Growing 
School,” by R. C. Gillingham, regis- 
trar. Mr. Thompson’s article is 
written in the form of an editorial. 
The articles of all the others, except 
that of Dean Conrad, use the ques 
tion-and-answer technique. Miss 
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Conrad’s article is in the form of a 
dramatic skit. 

The foreword opens with an ex- 
planation of the purpose of the 
pooklet. Quoting Mr. Thompson, we 
fnd that it is an attempt “to pre- 
sent a new type of school report,” 
compiled to answer “important 
questions asked again and again by 
the parents. We hope that we have 
answered them in simple nontech- 
nical language. We have deliber- 
ately tried to get away from the 
ysual verbose, high-sounding and 
dogmatic vocabulary peculiar to 
education and to some so-called 
educators and, in many cases, a 
vocabulary with little or no mean- 
ing to the ordinary man.” 

A very interesting feature in con- 
nection with the booklet is a 5 8- 
inch pink card enclosure which is 
something in the nature of a ques- 
tionnaire. Distributed to the five 
thousand parents and citizens with 
the booklet, it invites the recipients 
to “read this report or those parts 
of itin which you may be interested. 
Then we beg of you to fill in the 
blanks below and return the card to 
us.” Following this is a heading, “I 
have read the following chapters: 
(Please check),’”’ below which are 
listed in order the chapter heads, 
each with a box in which to place a 
check mark. The list includes in 
addition the chapter heads in Part 
II, which deals with the junior high 
school, but these do not come within 
the scope of the present study. Be- 
low the chapter heads are spaces in 
which the parent or citizen can com- 
plete the suggestive statements: “I 
like the report as a whole because 

soe t particularly pleased 
with... .”; and “Additional com- 
ments... .” The card ends with 
a space for date and signature. 
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Certain questions naturally arise 
as one studies the booklet and the 
card. How well does the booklet 
perform the function which those 
who produced it intended it to per- 
form? Is the card so constructed 
and was it so distributed as to make 
the data it secured meaningful and 
dependable? Did the parents and 
citizens of Compton Union Second- 
ary School District read the booklet 
and fill out the questionnaire? If 
they did, with what results? 

The first of these questions we 
shall deal with subjectively. All of 
us are more or less familiar with 
the question-and-answer method of 
disseminating information. This 
technique is used widely at the 
high-school level. No doubt that is 
one reason why it was adopted for 
use in The Hopes of Every Age, for 
Compton Junior College is a four- 
year institution composed of the 
eleventh and twelfth, as well as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, grades. 
A part of its students are thus ac- 
tually high-school students. If we 
accept, then, the question-and- 
answer technique as being effective 
to use in such a publicity medium 
as the one under consideration, the 
only remaining element in our ques- 
tion is the effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness of the use of that technique 
by those who built The Hopes of 
Every Age. Apparently the verdict 
in this regard is favorable. Taken 
as a whole, the questions are good 
and the answers are clear and rea- 
sonably well written. Mr. Thompson 
rather skilfully sets the stage in his 
editorial on “The Underlying Phi- 
losophy.” 

Our next two questions can be 
answered, in part at least, objec- 
tively. A letter addressed to Mr. 
Martin and referred by him to Su- 
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perintendent Thompson contained 
the following questions: To whom 
did the booklets and enclosed cards 
go? What was the observed reac- 
tion to them? How many cards did 
you get back? Have you tabulated 
the facts they contain? If so, what 
are those facts? Are you satisfied 
with the public’s reception of the 
booklet? If you were going to issue 
a second booklet, or another under 
similar circumstances, would you 
modify the present form or content? 
What do you consider to be the ad- 
vantages growing out of the publi- 
cation of the booklet? The disad- 
vantages? Would you advise other 
junior colleges to publish a similar 
booklet? 

Mr. Thompson’s reply, in which 
he enclosed certain of the results of 


We are very much satisfied with the 
public’s reception of the booklet, ang 
also the reception given it by the 
superintendents, principals, and de. 
partments of education throughout the 
state. The greatest advantage growing 
out of the publication of such a booklet 
is that it was read by so many differ. 
ent people in our own district. The 
reading of it gave parents and others 
a real insight into the ordinary routine 
and underlying philosophy of oy 
school system. We shall probably im. 
prove on such a report next time since 
it has met such a very enthusiastic 
response. 


The data which Mr. Thompson 
supplied were extracted from the 
returned cards from both the junior 
high school and the junior college 
parents and citizens. They are sum- 
marized in Table I. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PARENTS AND CITIZENS WHO INDICATED THE CHAPTERS THEY Reap; 
ALSO THE NUMBER WHO WERE PARTICULARLY PLEASED WITH THESE CHAPTERS 


Chapters 


“Underlying Philosophy”............. 
“Kindly Considerate School’’........... 


the questionnaire, contained, among 
others, the following statements: 


We distributed about five thousand 
copies through the pupils in the five 
four-year junior high schools and the 
four-year junior college in our organi- 
zation. These copies went home to the 
parents. We had returned 1,746 cards 
from the junior high school parents 
throughout the district, with comments 
thereon, and 416 from the parents of 
the junior college students. We have 
the facts evaluated as indicated by the 
parents, but not in a form to send out 
at the present time. 


Number Who Number Pleased 
Read Them with Them 

Junior Junior Junior Junior 

High College High College 
oo 315 4 4 
282 40 37 
O85 308 81 53 
cos 309 74 27 
297 42 21 
271 34 24 


Mr. Thompson’s data sheet con- 
tains much interesting information 
which does not show in the table 
above. For instance, more than 220 
of the parents and citizens report- 
ing on the cards returned by junior 
college students indicated that they 
not only had read the chapters in 
the book devoted to the junior col- 
lege but those which deal with the 
junior high school as well. Nineteen 
of them said they were particularly 
pleased with the chapter on good 
sportsmanship, fifteen with the 
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chapter on sympathetic guidance, 
and twelve with the chapter on in- 
telligent citizenship. In response to 
the request for additional comment, 
thirty-two listed other things about 
the booklet than the chapter head- 
ings which particularly pleased 
them. Seven of them said they liked 
the entire content of the booklet. 
An equal number liked the junior 
college part, and six were pleased 
with the fact that in Compton many 
things are studied besides books 
and that there is a wide range of 
courses. 

It is to be regretted that the full 
facts on the questionnaire are not in 
form to be made public at the pres- 
ent time by Mr. Thompson. As will 
be noted, he made no attempt to 
answer the last four questions that 
were asked in the letter to Mr. 
Martin. Hence we cannot give con- 
sideration to them in this study. 

The data in hand show numerous 
facts, however. The responses to 
the questionnaire card from junior 
high-school parents and citizens 
were slightly more than four times 
as many as those from junior col- 
lege parents and citizens—and this 
in the face of the fact that 2,419, or 
almost one-half, of the students af- 
fected by the questionnaire were 
junior college students. On _ the 
other hand, the number of those in 
both groups who read the booklet, 
as Shown in the chapter by chapter 
figures, almost uniformly shows a 
ratio of three to one, instead of the 
four to one above. In the matter of 
those who expressed themselves as 
particularly pleased with certain 
chapters in the booklet, the ratio is 
very sharply reduced: on the first of 
the chapters the numbers are even, 
on the next one they are almost 
even, and so on down the table, with 


the ratio on no chapter more than 
two to one in favor of the junior 
high school. 

What conclusions shall we draw 
from the data above? First, we can 
say the booklet appears to have ap- 
pealed to the parents and citizens of 
the junior college less than it did to 
the parents and citizens of the jun- 
ior high school. 

Second, enough cards were re- 
turned to demonstrate that on the 
whole the booklet was received in a 
friendly way by the people to whom 
it was sent. Returns of 2,162 from 
a distribution of five thousand cards 
is very encouraging in the public- 
relations sense. 

Third, there is basis for distinct 
discouragement in the fact that out 
of the 2,162 cards returned only 
eight persons expressed themselves 
as particularly pleased with the 
“Foreword”; seventy-seven with the 
chapter, “Underlying Philosophy”; 
a hundred and thirty-four with the 
chapter, “The Kindly Considerate 
School,” and so on through the list. 
While it is always difficult to get 
people to express themselves as par- 
ticularly pleased with anything 
their schools do, it would seem that 
if 2,162 of the patrons of Compton 
Union Secondary School District 
were enough interested to go to the 
trouble of filling out the card and 
returning it to the school authori- 
ties many more of them could have 
indicated distinct satisfaction with 
some parts of the booklet. One 
would conclude that the two thou- 
sand or more who did not express 
themselves on this point were not 
particularly impressed by _ the 
booklet. 

There is a definite lack in the 
questionnaire of provision for an 
impartial response by the parents 
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and citizens who were asked to fill it 
out. Had there been any encourage- 
ment given, perhaps many of those 
who filled it out would have ex- 
pressed themselves as being par- 
ticularly displeased with certain 
chapters. 

Despite any deficiencies which 
may inhere in the use of the ques- 
tionnaire card in this instance, the 
fact remains that Mr. Thompson 
and his staff are to be commended 
not alone for having conceived and 
produced this booklet but also for 
having attempted to evaluate ob- 
jectively its effectiveness in accom- 
plishing the purposes intended. The 
public-relations procedures and 
activities of colleges need such ex- 
periments to aid in developing them 
into the science and art which they 
should become. 

We can justly hail The Hopes of 
Every Age as being a step in the 
right direction, a distinct contribu- 
tion to the field of junior college 
public relations. Like all innova- 
tions, it should be accepted “with a 
grain of salt.”’ Nevertheless, we are 
glad to note the statement in Super- 
intendent Thompson’s letter that he 
and his staff are “very much satis- 
fied with the reception given the 
booklet by the superintendents, 
principals, and departments of edu- 
cation throughout the state.” This, 
coupled with the reception of the 
booklet by the patrons of Compton, 
serves as the basis for the feeling 
that this booklet is a good augury 
of future growth in the field of ju- 
nior college relations. Compton has 
shown the way. It is to be hoped 
that other junior colleges will see 
the value of the idea it has intro- 
duced and will proceed to incorpor- 
ate that idea into their public-rela- 
tions programs. If this is done, 


there is little doubt that we shal] See 
a vast improvement in one phase of 
publicity at least—the publishing of 
annual and biennial reports. 


SUPPORT FOR CHESBROUGH , 


Great encouragement was fe. 
ceived from the five contributing 
conferences of the Free Methodist 
Church at their last annual sessions 
when they voted to raise $7,000 for 
A. M. Chesbrough Seminary, New 
York, this year and the District 
Elders were appointed as District 
Educational Secretaries to CO-oper- 
ate with the pastors and Conference 
Educational Secretaries in raising 
the fund. The cost of Christian edy- 
cation, if kept within reach of many 
worthy young people, means an un- 
balanced budget. Without appro- 
priations from taxes or public funds 
and without an endowment Ches- 
brough has depended upon the con- 
tributions from the different con- 
ferences for the deficiency in the 
operating budget. This deficit 
amounts annually to $7,000, or 16 
per cent of the total budget expendi- 
tures of $44,000. 


MARS HILL REPORT 


The first semester has been in 
many respects our best. An enroll- 
ment of 616, of whom 565 are col- 
lege students, passes all records, 
and the territory from which our 
students come embraces 25 states 
and foreign countries and 80 of the 
100 counties in this state. Faithful- 
ness to studies and high standards 
of conduct are more general than 
usual, and a very small percentage 
of those who registered have drop- 
ped out.—Mars Hill (North Caro- 
lina) College Quarterly. 
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Junior College Reports for 1933-34 


HENRY GLENN BADGER* 


The Educational Directory of the 
United States Office of Education 
for 1934 lists 353 junior colleges, 
941 being attended by white persons, 
and 12 by Negroes. This list in- 
cludes only schools which (1) are 
accredited by one of the state, re- 
gional, or national agencies, or (2) 
if not accredited, require high- 


school graduation for entrance, offer 


not less than two years of work of 
college grade, and enroll at least 
fifty students of college grade in 
the regular session (September to 
June). 

Of the 353 junior colleges thus 
listed, statistical reports for 1933- 
34 were received from 322, or 91 
per cent. These 322 schools are lo- 
cated in forty-three states, more 
than 60 per cent of them being in 
states lying in whole or in part west 
of the Mississippi River. More than 
one-third of them are concentrated 
in the three states of Texas (41 
schools), California (40), and Iowa 
(27). The accompanying figures, 
which are now in process of publi- 
cation in the Biennial Survey of 
Education 1932 — 1934, summarize 
these reports. 

Probably the most obvious fact of 
all is that junior colleges partici- 
pated in the general slump which 
was felt in higher education between 
1982 and 1934. The decrease in en- 
rollments during the biennium is 
6,583, or 7.7 per cent, which com- 
pares with the decrease of 8.6 per 


* Assistant Statistician, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


cent shown in enrollments of all in- 
stitutions of higher education. Some 
of this loss is, of course, the result 
of the decrease in the number of 
schools reporting. 

When this decrease is taken into 
account and a comparison made on 
the basis of identical institutions 
reporting for both years, the net de- 
crease is found to be 2.4 per cent, 
as compared with a net decrease of 
8.3 per cent in the entire field of 
higher education calculated on the 
same basis. 

A decrease of 7.5 per cent is seen 
in the estimated number of fresh- 
men in junior colleges. This, again, 
may be compared with the 8.0 per 
cent decrease in numbers of fresh- 
men in all institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. The percentage of all jun- 
ior college students enrolled in the 
freshman classes increased from 
58.3 to 58.5 during the biennium, 
whereas in the entire field of higher 
education it dropped from 32.8 to 
32.2. 

Junior colleges suffered decreases 
in receipts from nearly all sources 
for educational and general pur- 
poses. The single exception is the 
largest item: receipts from public 
sources. In 1931-32 this was re- 
ported by 305 junior colleges at a 
total of $7,287,240, or 41.1 per cent 
of the total. In 1933-34 it was re- 
ported by 296 junior colleges at 
$7,952,450, or 48.7 per cent of the 
total. 

Private gifts and grants for 
educational and general purposes 
amounted to $1,232,748 in 1933-34. 
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TABLE I 
CoMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1933-34 AND 1931-32 
1933-34 
Item Publicly Privately 
Controlled Controlled Total 1931-39 
. PERSON NEL 
Number of schools reporting......... err “* 152 170 322 349 
Faculty (reduced to full-time basis) : 
1,687 1,142 2,829 3,260 Pi 
Women 1,125 1,803 2,928 3,175 Ni 
Total eee ee 2,812 2,945 5,757 6,435 
Resident college enrollment: 
Regular session (September to June) 
Men eee0eee @eeeeeoeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8ee2 31,186 8,957 40,143 45,595 
Women 24,683 13,654 38,337 39,468 
Total @®eeeeeeveeeeaeeeeeeneeeeeaseeeaeeeeeeene8e @ 55,869 22,611 78,480 85,063 
Summer session (men and women) ....... . 3,046 4,150 7,196 11,072 
Third week fall term (men and women) .... 39,778 14,165 53,943 56,150 
Freshmen (estimated) 32,978 12,919 45,897 49,616 
Percentage freshmen are of total ....... eee 59.03 57.14 58.48 58.33 
FINANCES 
Receipts 
Number of schools reporting.............. ine 143 153 296 305 
Educational and general: 
Student fees ......... 1,396,717 4,775,382 $ 6,132,099 7,123,019 
Income from endowment ..........cesees 15,630 529,680 545,310 861,042 
Federal Government 149,297 9,847 159,144 7 
State and local governments.............. 7,772,441 20,865 7,793,306 ¢ 0 
Private gifts and grants ........cccceceee 55,806 1,176,942 1,232,748 1,658,650 
Sales and services of educational depart- pe 
ments 67,088 31,460 98,548 156,801 $a 
Other sources ......... meeusaneeens ees 163,092 276,843 439,935 645,601 pe 
Auxiliary enterprises and activities: : 
Other 750,949 2,536,697 3,287,646 5,081,190 sl 
Receipts for other noneducational purposes 2,923 77,867 80,790 255,924 
Receipts for increase of physical plant .... 246,162 371,295 617,457 1,063,946 an 
Receipts for increase of permanent funds .. 2,101 178,258 180,359 433,454 Wwe 
Expenditures of 
Number of schools reporting............++.+: 141 146 287 315 th 
Educational and general: un 
General administration and expense ...... $ 637,202 $ 1,329,417 $ 1,966,619 §$ 2,356,443 | 
Resident instruction: | 
Colleges, schools, etc. ....cccccccccecce -» 5,330,975 2,641,261 7,972,236 10,767,789 tu 
Related activities @eeeeeoeeeeeeneeeeaeevnee2e ee 44,517 11,888 56,405 64,967 ed 
Organized reseirch .......... 24,469 24,469 50,749 
1,105 2,602 3,707 20,174 tu 
Physical plant operation and maintenance 1,533,313 1,213,916 2,747,229 3,702,768 Tk 
Unitemized expenditures ....... neseeeseee 137,070 912,344 1,049,414 263,838 
an 
Total eoeoeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeses 3 7,906,742 3 6,235,635 $14,142,377 $17,601,446 a 
Auxiliary enterprises and activities: sc] 
Athletics ...... 93,643 76,863 170,506 285,808 
Other 728,326 2,310,786 3,039,112 3,635,103 
Other noneducational expenditures ........ 162,533 462,216 624,749 899,217 | = Sp 
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Item 


Capital outlay: 


Buildings and grounds 
Equipment 


«+ $ 869,221 $ 730,521 $ 1,599,742 $ 3,523,835 


Property 


Number of schools reporting...............-- 
Number of bound volumes in libraries .... 


Value of physical property: 


GFOUMGS 
BuildingS 
Equipment 


Subtotal, physical property ............ 


Dormitories (included in 


figures ADOVE) 


Permanent funds: 


Endowment funds 


Annuity funds 


FUMES 
TOMES 


Total, physical property and funds..... 


1933-34 


Publicly Privately 
Controlled Controlled Total 


1931-32 


$ 629,013 $ 556,233 $ 1,185,246 $ 2,869,064 


240,208 174,288 414,496 654,771 


92 144 236 155 

564,927 959,978 1,524,905 1,493,285 

$ 4,362,376 $ 6,739,226 $11,101,602 $18,351,366 
24,234,435 38,119,146 62,353,581 59,498,359 
4,888,519 5,416,695 10,305,214 9,870,355 


$33,485,330 $50,275,067 $83,760,397 $87,720,080 


1,613,791 7,150,342 8,764,133 
376,907 9,511,635 9,888,542 13,391,646 
er 530,237 530,237 (7) 
79,506 257,632 337,138 949,972 
$ 456,413 $10,299,504 $10,755,917 Tt 
$33,941,743 $60,574,571 $94,516,314 Tt 


*Data not tabulated. t No comparable data available. 


Of this amount, $362,240, or 29.4 
per cent, was in the form of non- 
salaried service. As might be ex- 
pected, all but $1,300 of this donated 
service was in privately controlled 
institutions. 

Permanent funds grew very 
slowly. Receipts for this purpose 
amounting to less than $200,000 
were reported for the entire group 
of schools. All but about $2,100 of 
this was given to junior colleges 
under private control. 

Since income decreased, expendi- 
tures also decreased. The total of 
educational and general expendi- 
tures dropped from $17,601,446 in 
1931-32 to $14,142,377 in 1933-34. 
This is a decrease of 19.7 per cent 
and compares with a decrease of 
8.9 per cent in the number of 
schools reporting. ‘The amount 
spent per school and the amount 


spent per student of college grade 


enrolled, both extremely rough in- 
dices, decreased: the former 11.8 
per cent and the latter 12.9 per 
cent. Expenditures for new build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment 
dropped to less than half the 1931- 
32 total. 

The number of bound volumes in 
junior college libraries, when di- 
vided by the total number of stu- 
dents of college grade, gives 19.4 
volumes per resident student of col- 
lege grade in 1934 and 17.6 in 1932. 
The 1934 average contrasts with 
that of 61.6 volumes per student 
enrolled in degree-granting colleges 
and universities (omitting teachers 
colleges). Private junior colleges 
report 42.5 volumes per student en- 
rolled, which is but little below the 
46.8 per capita reported by public 
degree-granting institutions. Fur- 
ther details, permitting a variety of 
comparisons, are shown in Table I. 
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Factors Related to Scholarship at Pasadena 
A. M. TURRELL* 


It must be evident to anyone who 
has worked with students in at- 
tempting to help them better their 
scholastic achievement that one an- 
swer to the problem will not suffice 
for all cases—probably not even for 
a great number of cases. Many ele- 
ments influence scholarship. Guid- 
ance people have long been working 
on the problem of the improvement 
of scholarship by providing training 
in study methods. Individual coun- 
seling with failing students has pro- 
duced results. Programs of working 
with probationary students have 
been tried. The attendance approach 
has revealed causes. In fact, all 
sorts of personal and situational 
therapy, after poor scholarship has 
developed, have been resorted to. 

Probably more fundamental than 
any of these methods of attack 
would be (1) a revision of the cur- 
riculum to provide for the varied 
needs, interests, and abilities of the 
student body, and (2) a guidance 
service which would help the stu- 
dent to plan wisely in terms of the 
curricular offerings and his own 
best potentialities. 

Several quite extensive research 
studies have been conducted at Pas- 
adena Junior College on aspects of 
these more fundamental approaches 
to the ever-present scholarship 

' * Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. | 


1Glenn L. Lembke, “The Study of a 
Four-Year Junior College” (with special 
reference to the curricular program in 
terms of students’ needs and interests). 
Doctor’s dissertation, New York Univer- 
sity, 1933. 


problem. These studies will be 
drawn upon in this article. 

Some of these related factors to 
be discussed are: (1) the degree to 
which the curricular offering meets 
the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the student body, (2) the manner in 
which the guidance service informs 
students of the curricular offerings 
and helps them to plan their pro- 
gram of studies, (3) the relation of 
attendance to scholarship at Pasa- 
dena Junior College, and (4) the 
methods of helping probationary 
students to improve. 


THE CURRICULAR OFFERING 


It is hardly necessary to develop 
the thesis that provision for the 
needs, interests, and abilities of stu- 
dents (or the lack of such provi- 
sion) conditions the character of the 
scholarship of these students. When 
we come to an examination of the 
provision for the needs and interests 
of the student body, Lembke’s study 
of that particular question for Pas- 
adena Junior College is valuable. 
Two general types of observations 
will be drawn from this study: (1) 
conclusions regarding the needs and 
interests of students at Pasadena 
Junior College, and (2) conclusions 
regarding the degree of provision 
for these needs and interests in 
terms of the curricular program. 
The data on which he based his 
conclusions were collected from a 
questionnaire given to the student 
body, and from a listing and de- 
scription of the course offerings. 

The study reported that the four 
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stated purposes of the students in 
coming to Pasadena Junior College 
were, in the order of their impor- 
tance: (1) self-development, (2) 
service to society, (3) wealth, and 
(4) prestige. In terms of vocational 
objectives the arts and the profes- 
sions ranked first with mechanical 
work chosen by about one per cent. 
Since self-development calls for a 
wide variety of courses from which 
to choose, and since the school af- 
forded at that time (upper and 
lower division) 528 courses from 
which to choose, the conclusion was 
reached that “the curricular pro- 
gram had met this need of the stu- 
dents and at the same time complied 
with the best educational practices 
by this broadening.” The study re- 
ported that the older students 
seemed more definite in the state- 
ment of vocational interests than 
entering eleventh-grade students. 

Seven points were listed as needs 
or interests not fulfilled. (1) Ori- 
entation was not provided for the 
technical students. (2) Speech ac- 
tivities were not provided to the 
extent of expressed student inter- 
ests. (3) The social program was 
not broad enough to include the 
major portion of the student body. 
(4) Individual and small-group 
athletics were not provided for. 
(5) Vocational information was in- 
adequate. (6) There was no place- 
ment bureau. (7) Not more than 
half the entering students at the 
eleventh-year level were held in 
school for the four full years. For 
30 per cent, therefore, Pasadena 
Junior College was at that time a 
two-year institution. The upper di- 
vision was used by 14 per cent to 
“make up” university deficiencies. 
This applied, of course, to native 
Pasadena students. 


In the light of these deficiencies 
reported in 1933, it is now pertinent 
to ask to what extent these deficien- 
cies have been removed. It may be 
answered that in all cases except 
those areas relating to vocational 
information and placement the sit- 
uation has been remedied. It is 
planned to provide for these needs 
during the coming school year. Next 
will be considered the type and va- 
riety of this curricular offering. 

Pasadena Junior College being a 
four-year institution, the curricular 
offering has been set up with the 
four-year span as a basic principle. 
It should be noted that with 528 
courses to choose from, and printed 
prerequisites for each, the student 
can, under guidance, work out his 
own curriculum. In fact one of the 
objectives of the group guidance 
course is that each student shall 
plan his own curriculum from 
among the many offerings of the 
school to achieve his own ambitions 
within the limits of his own abili- 
ties, needs, and interests. 

The faculty and administration 
of the Junior College, however, have 
worked out suggested curricula 
leading to objectives which have 
been shown to be more or less 
common to the student absolutely 
as suggestions, and in no wise as 
compulsions. The choice of a ma- 
jor objective rests with the student, 
and on the basis of this choice he is 
assigned to a counselor who spe- 
cializes in this field. His choice of 
the particular courses which shall 
make up his curriculum also rests 
with him within the limits of his 
abilities and interests, and the de- 
mands of the courses chosen. It may 
happen, therefore, that two students 
with similar general interests will 
devise for themselves. different 
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choices or levels of subjects due to 
different abilities, different prepara- 
tion, or different specific interests. 

Some forty-eight suggested cur- 
ricula have been worked out as 
follows: 


1. Division of Humanities 
Art: 
Commercial Design 
Art Crafts 
English: 
English major 
Foreign Language: 
Language major 
Music: 
Music (terminal) 
Music* (University of Southern 
California) 
Music* (University of California at 
Los Angeles) 


2. Division of Social Studies 
Social Science: 
Social Science (diploma) 
Social Science (certificate) 
Business Education: 
Accounting 
General Business 
Clerical* 
Merchandising* 
Secretarial 
Personnel* 
Stenographic 


3. Division of Physical Science and 
Mathematics 
Physical Science: 
Chemistry major (Lower Di- 
vision) 
Chemistry* (College of Letters and 
Science) 
Chemistry* (College of Chemistry) 
Geology major 
Physics major 
Mathematics, Engineering, Astron- 
omy, and Architecture: 
Mathematics major 
Astronomy major 
Engineering major (Lower Di- 
vision) 


2G. H. Merideth, “Core Curriculum for 
Secondary Schools,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education (February 1935), X, 
139-42. 


Engineering major* (Upper 
vision) 

Architecture (University of South. 
ern California) 

Architecture (University of Cali- 
fornia) 

Technology: 

Technology major (Lower Di- 
vision) 

Aviation* 

Architecture 

Civil* 

Electrical* 

Mechanical* 

Smith-Hughes Machine Shop 

Smith-Hughes Electrical 


4. Division of Life Sciences 

Biological Science: 
Forestry (terminal) 
Landscape Gardening 
Nursing (Pasadena Hospital) 
Nursing (University of California) 
Physicians’ and Dentists’ As- 

sistants 

Laboratory Technicians 
Premedical 

Home Economics: 
Household Arts 
Household Science 
General Home Economics 
Child Care 

Physical Education: 
Recreational Leadership 
Physical Education major 


* Curricula that may be entered and com- 
pleted after the twelfth grade. 


It will be noted that the course 
offerings have been organized into 
four fields. The core curriculum re- 
quired of all students who start on 
the four-year experience at Pasa- 
dena is made up of a year course in 
each of these divisions, which is or- 
ganized in the manner of a survey 
course.?, The remainder of the stu- 
dent’s curriculum is built up by 
him as outlined above. 

Another thing to note is that of 
the forty-eight suggested curricula 
thirty have been organized on the 
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four-year basis, i.e., they require the 
full four years to complete. Twelve 
of them, or 25 per cent, can be en- 
tered and completed after high- 
school graduation. This approxi- 
mates the number of students en- 
tering the thirteenth year from 
neighboring high schools, who have 
not thereby had the benefits of a 
four-year junior college. Counseling 
experience shows that many of these 
students take a little longer to finish, 
and thereby overcome this handi- 
cap. There is only one curriculum 
which can be finished in just one 
year after twelfth-grade completion, 
the one-year stenographic curricu- 


lum. About thirty-five students en- 


rollin this course. Of the five lower- 
division curricula which can _ be 
completed by the end of the twelfth 
year, only two are strictly vocational 
in character: the Smith - Hughes 
shop courses in electricity and me- 
chanics. 


THE GUIDANCE SERVICE 


The effort has often been made to 
force students to fit themselves to 
existing curricula. Less frequently 
have curricula been adapted or mod- 
ified to meet the varied needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of the stu- 


dents. Guidance work at Pasadena | 


Junior College is viewed as a sup- 
plemental educational service de- 
signed to enable the student to take 
maximum advantage of the experi- 
ences which the school affords. 

The Director of Guidance for the 
Pasadena City Schools serves as a 
consultant to the schools at large in 
establishing and making functional 
the entire guidance program. The 
Director of Guidance is considered 
the staff officer to whom the per- 
sonnel dealing with a particular 
guidance service within the schools 
shall go for inspiration and help- 


ful suggestions. A closely working 
counseling organization for the sys- 
tem permits articulation of the guid- 
ance activities between successive 
units of the schools. 

Each of the five junior high 
schools in the system, comprising 
grades seven through ten, has a full- 
time counselor. Six full-time coun- 
selors serve the four thousand jun- 
ior college students under the direc- 
tion of the Dean of Guidance. The 
dean administers the guidance pro- 
gram, draws up the schedule of 
classes, handles _ teacher-personnel 
problems related to assignments, as- 
sists in the formulation of needed 
new curricula, prepares per-pupil 
instruction-cost reports, organizes 
vocational and avocational confer- 
ence programs, directs the publica- 
tion of a tri-annual vocational guid- 
ance magazine, and otherwise keeps 
the “machinery” of the school run- 
ning smoothly. 

Students are assigned to the six 
counselors on the basis of the cur- 
riculum which they choose to pur- 
sue. It has been found that the load 
of students will be about alike for 
all counselors by assigning one 
counselor to the Humanities divi- 
sion, two each to the Social Studies 
and the Physical Science and Mathe- 
matics divisions, and one to the Life 
Sciences. 

There are three elements in the 
procedure of distributing students 
to classes at the Pasadena Junior 
College: (1) the course prerequi- 
sites by which the student is helped 
to predict his probabilities of suc- 
cess in any course, and thus to 
choose accordingly, (2) the long- 
time plan of curricular and student 
activity experiences which the stu- 
dent makes in the group-guidance 
course during his first semester in 
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the Junior College, and (3) the ten 
weeks’ trial at the beginning of 
each semester during which period 
the student may drop any course 
without grade penalties for any rea- 
son which he and his counselor 
deem sufficient. 

When Pasadena Junior College 
abandoned the policy of classifying 
students into “diploma” and “cer- 
tificate” groupings, following Har- 
beson’s study,? there was substi- 
tuted for it a system of classifying 
each course in terms of the demands 
which it would make of the student 
for success. Eight bases of entrance 
to courses were set up. Not all eight 
bases, or prerequisites, were for use 
with each course, but certain combi- 
nations of them for each course. 
These eight bases were (1) standing 
as to year in school, (2) preparatory 
subjects needed for the one desired, 
(3) grades in these preparatory sub- 
jects as evidences of quality of 
preparation, (4) locally standard- 
ized test ratings when it is found 
that previous grades do not “tell 
the story,” (5) trait ratings found 
to be of predictive value in certain 
mathematics courses, (6) specific 
department tests where standard- 
ized tests are not satisfactory, (7) 
approval of department chairman, 
and (8) previous all-round aca- 
demic success. 

Through group - guidance 
course this plan of prerequisites is 
explained to the student, and the in- 


3 J. W. Harbeson, “A Critical Study of 
the Practice of Classifying Junior College 
Students into Separate Certificate and 
Diploma Groupings” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California, May, 1931). 

4J. A. Anderson, “Achievement Marks 
in Junior Colleges,” The Junior College 
Journal (December 1934), V, 129-30. 


formation furnished him in ag 
printed bulletin describing the 
courses. The choice to follow this 
system is left to the student. The 
second element in administering 
this system recognizes the fact that 
these bases of prognosis may fail in 
practice for all of the reasons for 
which any prediction fails to be 
perfect. Hence, the ten weeks’ trial 
period is offered, during which time 
the student may “drop” any course 
by the proper office routine without 
having any entry of that fact made 
on his permanent record. The 
choices which the students make on 
the foregoing bases are not made 
from semester to semester, but are 
on the basis of a long-time plan 
worked out by the student during 
his first semester, in conference 
with his counselor. 


ATTENDANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


The writer sought to examine the 
relationship between marks and at- 
tendance at Pasadena by correlating 
the grade-point ratio of each stu- 
dent with his attendance. Each 
student receives each semester an 
attendance grade in terms of A, B, 
C, D, or F. This attendance grade 
is determined from a normal curve 
of distribution of numbers of pe- 
riod absences incurred by stu- 
dents during the semester at the 
Junior College, and is made a part 
of the permanent record of each 
student. The following numbers 
were available for this comparison: 


lower-division men, 1,509; lower-. 
division women, 1,465; upper-divi- 


sion men, 1,832; and upper-division 
women, 1,729. The following values 
for ‘“‘r’ (Pearson Product Moment) 
for grades and attendance were ob- 
tained: 
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Lower-division men ....... 0.460 + 0.014 
Lower-division women ..... 0.335 + 0.016 
Upper-division men ....... 0.487 + 0.012 
Upper-division women ..... 0.438 + 0.013 


It will be noted that the coeffii- 
cients are all positive though not 
high. Figures for Pasadena Junior 
College show that the women attend 
school better than the men. These 
coefficients are higher for the men in 
both upper and lower division than 
for the women. These facts may 
indicate that attendance affects 
scholarship more markedly for 
men than for women. 

In an effort to get another mea- 
sure of the relationship between 
attendance and scholarship, the 
writer decided to use the student’s 
achievement quotient. This intro- 
duces another factor into the pic- 
ture, that of the student’s ability 
to do academic work as revealed by 
his intelligence quotient. Just as 
each semester each student is given 
an attendance grade, so each stu- 
dent is given an achievement grade 
in terms of A, B, C, D, or F. This 
grade becomes a part.of the per- 
manent record, and is used in coun- 
seling students who do not, on the 
basis of this evidence, seem to be 
achieving scholastically to the ex- 
tent that the majority of students 
of the same ability in the school are 
doing.® 

The following number of cases 
was available for this part of the 
study: Lower-division men, 1,269; 
lower-division women, 1,308; up- 
per-division men, 1,111; upper-di- 
vision -women, 1,130. Values for 
‘r” for the attendance grade and 
achievement quotient follow: 


5 J. A. Anderson and A. M. Turrell, “Ju- 
nior College Reports to the Home,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 
(February 1935), XX, 171-72. 


Lower-division men ....... 0.401 + 0.016 
Lower-division women ..... 0.594 + 0.012 
Upper-division men ....... 0.391 + 0.017 
Upper-division women ..... 0.319 + 0.018 


Achieving up to ability seems to 
be less highly conditioned by at- 
tendance than marks are con- 
ditioned by attendance. In other 
words, a student tends to achieve to 
capacity not so much due to attend- 
ance as to other factors. What can 
be done about these other factors to 
improve attendance? 

During the fall semester (1931-— 
32) in an effort to adjust more com- 
pletely the entering eleventh-year 
freshmen, the counseling staff at 
Pasadena Junior College was given 
complete charge of all attendance 
of the school. With the exception of 
the freshmen (who reported to the 
counselors) all other students re- 
ported reasons for absences to the 
attendance office. Each morning 
when the counselor reported for 
duty, all absence reports of the pre- 
vious day for students in his group 
were on his desk. A few minutes’ 
check at that time enabled the coun- 
selor to “spot” habitual cutters, and 
to note any unusual irregularities 
in attendance of others. The stu- 
dents, other than cutters, were usu- 
ally given a day in which to report 
before investigations were institu- 
ted. The work on attendance was 
done entirely from the standpoint 
of trying to find the causes of ab- 
sence. The matter of negative disci- 
pline did not enter into the situa- 
tion. All in all a very strong effort 
was exerted by the counseling staff 
to improve attendance. Compar- 
isons of the month-by-month per- 
centages of average daily attend- 
ance in relation to total enrollment 
for a five-year period up to June 
1935 show the results. These per- 
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centages are higher during the time 
of intensive effort than for any of 
the corresponding months in any of 
the other years by amounts varying 
from 1 to 2 per cent. By computing 
the increased financial returns due 
to increased attendance a savings 
equal to the annual salary of one 
counselor can be shown. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION PLAN 


This plan has been in operation 
at Pasadena for four years. It was 
originally based upon the plan in 
use at the University of California, 


tified by the Records Office of their 
status and of the fact that they are 
given six weeks to improve their 
situation. They are advised to con- 
sult their counselor. Each counselor 
then summons each of his proba- 
tionary students for a conference, or 
series of them, without waiting for 
the student to initiate the matter, 
The attempt is made to ascertain 
causes, adjust programs, or alter 
any other situations possible which 
seem to hinder improvement. The 
results of the plan are presented 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 
RESULTS OF THE PROBATIONARY STATUS PLAN 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 1933-34 


First Semester Second Semester 


Lower Upper Lower Upper 
Division Division Division Division 
Placed on probation .........ccccccccccccccee 168 146 175 164 
Withdrew during probation .................. 10 17 31 20 
Recommended retaining (although scholarship 
116 112 136 95 
Percentage saved (of those counseled)......... 73.5 86.9 94.5 65.9 


but has since been modified as re- 
sults have indicated the advisabil- 
ity. At present the system works 
about as follows: The Records Of- 
fice furnishes the guidance staff at 
the end of the first triad (six weeks) 
with a list of all students whose 
scholastic average at that time fails 
to come up to the established min- 
imum. Each counselor goes over his 
lists, and removes any names which 
in his estimation present extenu- 
ating circumstances that should 
make the status inoperative. This 
is done in fairness to the student, 
since otherwise the notation “On 
Probation” is typed on that stu- 
dent’s permanent record. When the 
probationary lists have been estab- 
lished, the students are formally no- 


One item in particular has been 
of interest to the writer as it 
relates to scholarship; namely, 
training in study methods. Prin- 
ciples of Gestalt psychology indi- 
cate that techniques of study and 
class instruction should be synony- 
mous. Yet numerous research in- 
vestigations in study methods with 
“poor scholastic risks” as subjects 
report beneficial results from sepa- 
rating study training and class in- 
struction. 

Suppose this training is provided 
for all students in a school, not just 
the probationers—what then? This 
question will be reserved for a sub- 
sequent article, and will be dis- 
cussed on the basis of experimental 
evidence. 


— 
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Student Activity Fees in the Junior College 


HERBERT C. 


How many junior colleges have a 
separate fee for student activities? 
How large is the fee? For what pur- 
poses is it used? Is the fee compul- 
sory? How does the fee vary in 
different types of junior colleges? 
To contribute toward the answer- 
ing of these questions, 256 junior 
college catalogues available in the 
Stanford University School of Edu- 
cation library were examined. 

Of 256 junior colleges studied, 
160, or 45 per cent, listed definite 
and separate fees for student ac- 
tivities. Included in the remaining 
196 were 11 junior colleges which 
indicated that a separate fee is re- 
quired, but failed to name a definite 
amount, 37 which indicated that 
student activities are supported 
from regular tuition fees, 1388 which 
failed to mention student activity 
fees in their catalogues, and 10 
which definitely stated that no ac- 
tivity fee exists. On the basis of 
catalogues studied, the separate ac- 
tivity fee tends to be more charac- 
teristic of the public junior college 
than of the private junior college, 
for 55 per cent of the former and 
only 37 per cent of the latter list 
fees of this description. 

In amount, the fees vary from 
$1.00 per year (in two cases) to 
$40.00 per year (in two cases), with 
the median lying in the $8.00 group 
and the mean being $9.09 for the 
entire group of 160 colleges. Fur- 
ther details are shown in Table I. 


* Instructor in Speech, San Diego High 
School, San Diego, California. 


PEIFFER, JR.* 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT ACTIVITY 
FEES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Public Private Per- 

Amount of Fee Junior Junior Total cent- 
per Year Colleges Colleges age 
$1.00 to$ 2.99 .. 6 7 13 8 
$ 3.00 to$ 5.49 ..23 15 38 24 
$ 5.50 to $ 7.99 ..20 9 29 18 
$ 8.00 to $10.49 ..25 23 48 30 
$10.50 to $15.49 .. 5 11 16 10 
$15.50 to $40.00 .. 8 8 16 10 
87 73 160 100 


It may be pointed out that roughly 
33 per cent of the public junior 
colleges have yearly fees of $5.00 
or less, while 30 per cent of the pri- 
vate junior colleges have fees of 
corresponding amounts. Approxi- 
mately 56 and 42 per cent of the 
public and private junior colleges, 
respectively, have fees of $7.50 or 
below, while the respective pro- 
portions having activity fees of 
$10.00 or below are 85 and 74 per 
cent. The average activity fee of 
the public colleges is $8.54 and of 
the private colleges, $9.75. 

In an attempt to determine 
whether or not the size of the ac- 
tivity fee bears any definite rela- 
tion to the size of the junior college, 
Table II was constructed, from 
which it is seen that student activ- 
ity fees of the lowest amount ($1.00 
to $2.99) appear more frequently in 
the smaller junior colleges. 

That there is a distinct tendency 
toward a compulsory activity fee 
is revealed by the fact that 141, or 
88 per cent of the 160 colleges, re- 
quire the fee of all regularly ‘en- 
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rolled students, while only 5 defi- 
nitely state in their catalogues that 
the fee is voluntary. Ambiguous 
wording in 14 catalogues made 
classification impossible. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT ACTIVITY 
FEES BY SIZE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Amount of Fee Size of Junior College 
per Year Underi00 100 to 500 Over 500 

$1.00 to $ 2.99 9 4 0 
$ 3.00 to $ 5.49 14 23 1 
$ 5.50to$ 7.99 7 19 3 
$ 8.00 to $10.49 12 26 10 
$10.50 to $15.49 8 6 2 
$15.50 to $40.00 1 11 4 

& 89 20 

Average ...... $7.17 $9.54 $12.00 


Only 74 catalogues listed the 
items for which the activity fee is 
used. A tabulation of the frequency 
of these items (see Table III) re- 


TABLE III 


PurRPOSES FOR WHICH THE STUDENT 
AcTIvITy FEE Is USED 


(From 74 catalogues) 


Item Frequency 
Junior college newspaper ........ 56 
Programs and lectures ........... 32 
29 
26 
11 
6 
5 
4 
Use of gymnasium, 4 
Wee of taboreteries 3 
Deposit on yearbook ............. 2 
2 
1 
Examination paper ......ccccccce 1 
Employment service .............. 1 


veals that seven seem markedly to 
predominate. Athletics, listed 71 
times, or in 96 per cent of the cases, 
easily ranks first, with the junior 
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college newspapers, listed 56 times 
(75 per cent), an easy second. The 
other five leading items—socia] 
events, programs and lectures, the 
yearbook, forensics, and dramatics 
—are listed in from one-third to 
one-half of the total number of cata- 
logues. It is interesting to note that 
of the 15 junior colleges with an- 
nual student activity fees of $20.00 
or over, 14 offer special items or 
services not commonly included in 
the fee. Three junior colleges com- 
bine all general fees into a single 
“student activity fee,” three others 
include matriculation, two include 
health services, two others include 
towels and other gymnasium sery- 
ices, and the final two include ly- 
ceum courses. 


SUMMARY 


1. Almost half of the 296 junior 
colleges investigated have a sepa- 
rate fee for student activities, a 
practice which tends to be slightly 
more characteristic of the public 
junior college than of the private 
junior college. 

2. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the 160 junior colleges reporting 
separate fees have fees ranging 
from $5.00 to $10.00 per year, the 
average being $9.09. 

3. The average activity fee of the 
private junior colleges studied 
($9.75) is slightly higher than the 
average for the public junior col- 
leges ($8.54). 

4. On the basis of the particular 
junior colleges studied, student ac- 
tivity fees show a slight tendency 
to vary proportionately to the size 
of the junior college. 

0. Making the activity fee com- 
pulsory is a rather general practice, 
inasmuch as it is required in almost 
90 per cent of the colleges studied. 


A Course in Philosophy in Junior Colleges 


SALVATORE RUSSO* 


The creation of the junior college 
should effect many alterations in 
the hoary curriculum of the past, 
not so much in the scope and variety 
of courses offered to underclass- 
men as in the nature of the courses 
themselves. Many of the courses 
must be modified if the junior col- 
lege is to realize its highest objec- 
tives. Philosophy is one of them. 
What the institutions of higher 
learning traditionally offer as phi- 
losophy is not adequate for the stu- 
dent of junior colleges; one may 
even question whether philosophy 
is taught adequately anywhere. 

Elementary courses such as logic 
and ethics are not adapted to the 
needs and temperament of modern 
youth. For the young Athenian who 
sought a political or intellectual ca- 
reer logic was essential. It was the 
philosophy of rhetoric, a useful dis- 
cipline for his daily thinking and 
speaking, and the laws of valid 
reasoning were revealed to him as 
discoveries of great moment. 

Logic was valuable during the 
Middle Ages, when it constituted the 
dialectic of the Schoolmen—so 
much so that a fine was imposed on 
the students for each logical trans- 
gression. But formal logic differs 
little from. the Greek discipline, and 
is pathetically unsuited to our stu- 
dents. 

In a sense every student knows 
considerable logic without having 
had a course in it, for it is nothing 


* Instructor in philosophy, Auburn Col- 
legiate Center, 104 North Street, Auburn, 
New York. 
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but glorified common sense. They 
have been absorbing it uncon- 
sciously for years, even though they 
are still unacquainted with the rules 
and laws of reason. Logic, qua 
logic, is barren—a game of skill 
dealing with the abstract laws of 
valid reasoning. To be of any value 
it should be made more pertinent 
to contemporary problems. 

Ethics is just as outmoded, and 
the average student is wiser than 
the rules of the moralists. The 
mores of primitive tribes, the con- 
cept of the synderesis, the dianoetic 
virtues, and the categorical impera- 
tive are meaningless to the beginner. 

The introductory course called 
the Problems of Philosophy is still 
more futile. The old problems of 
ontology and cosmology, the tab- 
ula rasa, Paley’s watch, the billiard- 
ball universe, psycho-physical par- 
allelism, the Ding-an-sich, and other 
bric-a-brac and heirlooms of philos- 
ophy have lost their charm. They 
are the antiques of philosophy and 
have their place in the history of the 
subject. 

What, then, shall we teach the be- 
ginning student in the junior col- 
lege if the traditional courses in 
Logic, Ethics, and Problems are no 
longer fitting? An _ introductory 
course that combines the practical 
with the theoretical. Philosophy has 
suffered grievously in permitting 


_ herself to be divorced from psychol- 
ogy, even as psychology has suf- 


fered by cutting the umbilical cord 
that joined her to philosophy, the 
mother of all sciences. And unless 
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philosophy addresses herself anew 
to the problems of life, it will re- 
main what it has been throughout 
the twentieth century, the sterile 
and exhausted soil of the sciences. 
It behooves philosophy to fashion 
some synthesis of intelligence and 
action. Pure intelligence by itself 
carries no large premium. Ask a 
child of five what it would do in case 
of fire, as we do in the Stanford re- 
vision of the Binet test, and you 
usually get the reply that he would 
call the fire department. That is a 
manifestation of intelligence, and he 
is given credit for such. But what 
would he do in case of a real fire? 
Very likely be paralyzed with fear 
and excitement, or hide under the 
bed. 

The ideal course would be one 
which deals with the problems of 
life entire, with Emotion, Reason, 
and Intuition alike. 

Reason and emotion are not 
enemies; together they constitute 
the ground for thought and action. 
Social and temperamental dishar- 
monies and conflicts have to be re- 
solved as well as the antinomies of 
reason. If man cannot live by bread 
alone, neither can he live by pure 
reason. 

The introductory course _ that 
welds into a higher synthesis the 
emotional, rational, and intuitive 
or mystical side of life would en- 
compass all that the underclassman 
needs. It would incorporate the 
basic problems of reason as well as 
the emotional springs of thought 
and action: logic and ethics. Not 
the old problems of right and wrong 
in the ethical sense; but healthy 
conduct and behavior: how to live 
and get along with your fellowman. 
If reason should help us solve and 
understand the world of thought, 
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ethics should help us get along ip 
the social world. 

This orientation course might be 
divided into three parts. The first, 
the emotional, would deal with the 
emotional bases of thought and ac. 
tion: why people think and act as 
they do. This would concern itself 
with the biases and prejudices of 
men, their superstitions and opin- 
ions, the rdle of authority and tradi- 
tion, the nature of advertising and 
propaganda, and the climate of 
opinion in which we live. The in- 
structor will often find that it is not 
the student’s logic that is at fault. 
but his uncritical opinions. 

The second part would deal with 
a modern version of logic, both in- 
ductive and deductive, and how it 
is applicable to daily life. It is im- 
portant here to distinguish care- 
fully between the postulates and 
presuppositions of the sciences and 
the opinions of the layman; neither 
can be proved, but the former are 
necessary axioms and first prin- 
ciples of systematic thought, while 
the latter are uncritical and blind 
assumptions. 

The third part would include 
metaphysics, ethics, and perhaps 
mysticism, religion, and romanti- 
cism. The intuitionism of Bergson, 
the poetic mysticism of Blake, and 
the religious insight of Boehme may 
all be used. If one cared to he could 
bring in the transcendental move- 
ment in literature, dealing with the 
work of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Emerson, all of whom believed 
that poetic insight and the imagina- 
tive faculty could free the mind 
from the antinomies of reason, and 
furnish knowledge where reason 
failed. This third part ought to give 
a synoptic view of life which stu- 
dents rarely achieve for themselves. 
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Making a Junior College Art-Conscious 


F. EDWARD DEL DOSSO* 


The teaching of art in the Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College, Por- 
tales, New Mexico, differs greatly 
from the teaching of other college 
subjects—even from the so-called 
drawing and design courses of the 
old school. It affects all students, 
and not the select, talented group. 
It attempts to reach every student 
by at least three means: 

First, by the enrichment of life 
and the safeguard of leisure hours, 
all college students should have an 
opportunity to acquire (a) an ap- 
preciation of beauty as it exists in 
nature and in man-made objects; 
(b) an appreciative understanding 
of the contributions that have come 
from the different types of human 
occupations; (c) an acquaintance 
with some of the tools and medium 
of the plastic and graphic arts in 
order that these forms of expression 
may serve as avocations if desired. 

Second, since the industrial and 
commercial world are recognizing, 
as never before, the dollar-and-cent 
value of art elements in its relation 
to business for practical purposes 
in everyday living, all college stu- 
dents should have an opportunity 
to acquire discrimination, judg- 
ment, and “‘good taste” in the choice 
and use of the home and its fur- 
nishings, and in the selection of 
clothing, utensils, books, public 
buildings, highways, and the like; 


* Instructor in Art, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico; last 
year Assistant Professor of Art, Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College, Portales, New 
Mexico. 


and they should be able to apply 
the principles of art in all life situa- 
tions where they are applicable. 
Third, it has already been demon- 
strated in education that art can 
make the teaching of other subjects 
more interesting, more clear, and, 
consequently, more effective. It also 
provides a splendid opportunity for 
the college student to develop his 
abilities to do original and creative 
thinking. Furthermore, the study 
of art gives opportunity for the de- 
velopment of individual habits and 
skills such as neatness, cleanliness, 
orderliness, definiteness of thought 
and economy, and the following 
special social habits and attitudes 
in other college subjects: (a) ability 
to lead; (b) ability to work with 
others; (c) respect for the rights 
and work of others; (d) willingness 
to share materials with others; (e) 
willingness to help others with less 
ability; (f) an attitude of inquiry 
toward objects produced by man. 
The philosophy of the Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College gives 
an insight into and a reason why 
this type of progressive art pro- 
gram can be functioning in this par- 
ticular locality. The purposes of the 
junior college are to offer comple- 
tion courses to the students whose 
education would otherwise be 
limited to the high-school level, to 
offer special and part-time courses 
to underprivileged students, courses 
which place emphasis on training 
in effective citizenship and whole- 
some living with little regard for 
units; and, incidentally, to offer 
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preparation for senior college spe- 
cialization. 

The two years of junior college 
work constitute the last stage of 
formal education provided by the 
state for training in trades, occu- 
pations, or vocations to enable the 
individual member of society to 
earn a living. 

A great challenge comes in for- 
mulating the curriculum in order 
that the greatest individual develop- 
ment may come to each student. 
The two-year college program must 
be concerned with the curriculum 
within itself which will finish the 
general social program of the voca- 
tional program previously char- 
acterized. 

The junior college is to serve the 
needs of the state as they are found, 
and to give a type of service pecu- 
liarly fitted to the needs of that sec- 
tion of the state in which the college 
is located. The junior college must 
go out from its four walls to assist 
with adult learning. In adult edu- 
cation, the college may assist by 
means of extension classes, parent 
education, trade education, school 
surveys, radio programs, discus- 
sion groups, forums, program 
speakers, church leadership, recre- 
ational centers, library facilities, 
and cultural offering. The Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College motto 
is “That Friendly College Organized 
for Service.” 

In formulating the new curricu- 
lum, it is necessary to make one 
which is basically concerned with 
life as it is today. Education is 
life, experience, appreciation, atti- 
tude, knowledge, growth, and ad- 
justment, and it holds that a 
fundamental purpose of the new 
curriculum should be to develop an 
integrated personality. This _per- 
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sonality should see beauty in the 
home, in the landscape, in the arts, 
in a task well done. Culture in this 
new school is necessarily apprecia- 
tional, vocational, and avocational. 

The Division of Appreciations 
and the Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion are the two divisions that ip- 
clude the present art offerings. After 
this year’s experience in the present 
curriculum, courses will be added 
to the Division of Vocational Eff- 
ciency. The Division of Apprecia- 
tions centers its efforts upon a 
neglected circumstance of our de- 
velopment. Through the medium of 
the fine arts, literature, and lan- 
guage our relationship toward life’s 
realities is broadened and, at the 
same time, worlds wherein we may 
escape these realities are created for 
us. Art develops in us an ability to 
discriminate between the good and 
the less good. It enables us to share 
vicariously the emotional and intel- 
lectual experiences of the masters, 
finally attaining mature, commend- 
able personality. 

In this division, all freshmen are 
required to take a course in /ntro- 
duction to Art given on an academic 
basis. The subject matter in this 
course has been arranged in as logi- 
cal an order as seemed psychologi- 
cal. Always an effort has been made 
to start with the tangible interests 
of the student. Great care has been 
taken to avoid formal, abstract ex- 
ercises that secure no practical re- 
sults. The students are encouraged 
to work in many media: charcoal, 
watercolor, wood, clay, colored 
chalk, dye, pencil, stitchery, soap, 
linoleum, and so forth. For ex- 
ample, when color is being studied, 
we play with color and find true re- 
sults; when we study sculpture, stu- 
dents are given plaster and a knife 
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to carve their interests, whatever 
their interests are. In costume selec- 
tion, actual materials and models 
from department stores and other 
available sources are used. Every 
student is encouraged to be individ- 
ual. In the beginning of a course 
many students have an indifferent 
feeling about coming to an art class. 
They exclaim, “Why do I have to 
take art?” “I can’t draw a straight 
line! I don’t know what to do.” But 
by the end of the first twelve weeks, 
we have had a very large number of 
students wanting to take more art 
along the craft and commercial 
lines. With this new interest in art, 
we notice changes in dress, haircuts, 
requests to help in purchasing new 
clothing, and calls to private homes 
for a study of interior and exterior 
decoration. 

To obtain the best from an art 
activity program, one must not get 
lost in his own program. He must 
scout around the college and find 
out what he can do to feed the art 
in every possible way: the appear- 
ance of teachers’ rooms, the office, 
the president’s office, the corridors, 
the library, the bulletin boards, col- 
lege advertisements, landscaping, 
the dormitory, the hanging of pic- 
tures in the building, the moving of 
pictures in the building (for stu- 
dents do appreciate a change). If 
you can do nothing more for some 
students than help them to “see,” 
you have contributed great wealth 
to their individual life. 

The Art Department also furthers 
its aid to the college student by 
“In Service Training Field Courses” 
(extension work). 

The Personnel Committee allotted 
forty dollars per quarter to bring 
fine examples of art work to the 
college. Our membership in the 
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American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D.C., enables us to have 
many worth-while exhibitions for 
the adult education division as well 
as for the college student. 

In the spring of every year, the 
college students sponsor a general 
survey of their accomplished work 
—presented to the eastern part of 
the state, at the women’s club build- 
ing, thus bringing the community 
and the college closer together—and 
initiating the desire to have many 
more exhibitions. The Art Service 
Bureau also participates in the Roo- 
sevelt County fair, in the women’s 
club demonstrations, in loan exhibi- 
tions to high schools, in beauty 
shrines sent to the rural schools, in 
making Christmas cards, and in 
contributing fine examples of com- 
mercial lettering to our stores. 

During the tea and exhibition at 
the end of the past year, more than 
two hundred parents and citizens 
of eastern New Mexico viewed 
the year’s accomplishments. It is 
through these avenues that we are 
attempting to make our college stu- 
dents art-conscious. So far, the 
author feels, a distinct contribution 
has been made to a worthy need in 
our service area of this section of 
New Mexico. Many revisions and 
improvements are under way for 
the art program next year—with the 
completion of a new art activity 
laboratory and a Youth Center we 
hope to find art expressed more 
completely in every individual’s life. 


ADMITTED TO SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, 
Mississippi, was admitted to mem- 
bership at the Richmond meeting 
of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools which 
was held in December. 
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SEPARATION OF FUNCTIONS 


In an address before the National 
Education Association in 1911, 
based in part upon letters received 
from many state university presi- 
dents, President C. A. Duniway, of 
the University of Montana, could see 
little hopeful or desirable in a sepa- 
ration of functions at the sopho- 
more-junior level. In part he said: 


At the outset it must be recognized 
that the subject of the junior college 
may be approached from several differ- 
ent standpoints. In some cases it may 
appear to be a device to relieve conges- 
tion caused by the influx of undergrad- 
uate students. The hope may be that the 
public high schools will develop into 
popular schools of the people, retaining 
their students through a period of six 
years beyond the common schools; it 
may be a policy to encourage similar 
schools already in existence, generally 
under some denominational control, to 
put the emphasis of their work upon 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years of 
educational training. If these steps can 
be taken, then the university, relieved 
from the necessity of providing for 
crowds of freshmen and sophomores, 
would give its best services to the per- 
sistent students who wish to pursue 
their courses to some professional pur- 
pose. 

In other cases, the desire to develop 
separate junior colleges has sprung 
from the avowed purpose to shut out 
from the university the too youthful, 
pleasure-loving crowd, bring 
problems of discipline foreign to the 
interest of a scholarly faculty and their 
studious disciples. Only those persons 
should be tolerated in a university, it 
has been said, who have a definite 
purpose and a recognized ability to 


order their lives as responsible citizens 
in a free republic of science and letters, 

The real problems of junior colleges, 
however, lie deeper than the issues in- 
volved in such administrative consider. 
ations as have been just described. We 
have here something more than the 
need to relieve our great public uni- 
versities from a part of their difficul- 
ties in caring for college students. We 
must test the value of junior colleges, 
whether existing or proposed, by a 
judgment of their actual or probable 
educational service to young men and 
women between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-one. 

The responses to my letters of in- 
quiry develop the fact that the move- 
ment to the separation and develop- 
ment of junior colleges has not made 
significant progress during the year 
just past. A long list of university 
presidents answer in effect that the 
subject has not been up for a serious 
discussion, and that no measures tend- 
ing toward the establishment of a sep- 
arate junior college are in contempla- 
tion. A very few venture the opinion 
that the failure of their institutions to 
take any active steps toward the es- 
tablishment of separate junior colleges 
may not be indicative of continued 
inactivity on this subject. They remark 
that progressive steps in the better or- 
ganizations of higher education may 
possibly bring about something of the 
sort. 

.... I believe I am right in assert- 
ing that these are but convenient ad- 
ministrative devices for the manage- 
ment of the first two years of higher 
education. A separate junior college, 
to be really an institution bearing that 
name, should have a separate faculty, 
should have separate equipment. The 
meeting in the same classroom and 
laboratory of students of junior college 
rank and senior college rank would 
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not be permitted under a real separate 
junior college system. .... 

Finally, at the risk of inviting criti- 
cism by differing from many of my 
associates, I must record my opinion 
that the movement to mark a clear dis- 
tinction between two parts of higher 
education at the end of the fourteenth 
year seems to me unsound and destined 
to have only a passing vogue. When 
young men or young women reach the 
age of eighteen or nineteen years, it is 
time to recognize that most of them are 
ready to undertake a man’s work or a 
woman’s work..... I conclude, there- 
fore, with the statement that I see no 
reason to expect the separate and dis- 
tinct junior college to be a typical fea- 
ture of American higher education.1 


THREE-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The nineteenth annual meeting of 
the National Association of State 
Universities was held at Washing- 
ton City in 1914. In his presidential 
address, Dr. T. F. Kane said: 


If the purposes of the superintend- 
ents, who report at the Cincinnati 
meeting of the National Council of 
Education in February, 1915, can be 
brought about, the problems of the 
junior college and the organization of 
the secondary school are materially 
modified and must be approached from 
a different point of view than that 
now evidenced in the plans to make 
two years of academic college work 
the basis of admission to professional 
schools..... Should not this committee 
co-operate in the work of reducing 
the curricula content of the grades, 
while at the same time asking for the 
adoption of the senior and junior high 


1C, A. Duniway, “The Separation and 
Development of the Junior College as Dis- 
tinct from the University,” Proceedings of 
the National Education Association (San 
Francisco, California, 1911), pp. 660-64. 


2 Quoted in Report of the Commissioner 
of Education, 1915, I, 625. 


$Quoted in Oak Leaves (August 27, 
1936), LVI, 52. 
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school, the former assuming the two 
years now known as the freshman and 
sophomore years of college? 

In this process there are several 
steps that can be taken: (1) Cut down 
the work of the eight grades to six; 
(2) make the junior high school out of 
the first, second, and third years of 
the present high school; (3) create a 
senior high school of the present fourth 
year of the high school and the first 
and second years of college. The uni- 
versities of this association can hasten 
this movement by geting out of the way 
of the senior high school and organ- 
izing the junior college.2 


J. S. BROWN’S STATEMENT 


J. Stanley Brown, superintendent 
of the Joliet (Illinois) Township 
High School in 1902, outlined the 
advantages of the newly “extended 
secondary school in Joliet” in the 
following statement :* 


The policy of this school has always 
been to encourage students to remain 
in school and to continue their work 
as long as it seemed profitable to do so. 
The work suggested in the five- and 
six-year courses is meant to encourage 
the student to pursue his life prepara- 
tion further and to foster the policy of 
persuading and encouraging the young 
people to continue in their school work 
at home. 

The opportunity here offered is bet- 
ter than that found in most higher in- 
stitutions of learning and ought to be 
appreciated and grasped by the youth 
of the community. All who are looking 
forward to a course of study in some 
college or university may shorten that 
course one or two years by doing all 
that can be done here at the home 
school. Many whose lives are so cir- 
cumscribed that they may be deprived 
of the privilege of going away from 
home to a higher institution of learn- 
ing may do, under excellent teachers 
and parental supervision, a great part 
of the work which is offered at the 
higher institution. 
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PINE MANOR PROGRESS 


The annual report to the alumnae 
made by the registrar of Pine Manor 
Junior College, Massachusetts, Miss 
Helen Hall, is published in the Pine 
Manor Magazine. From it the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 


The prophecy of last November’s re- 
port seems to have been fulfilled and 
the twenty-fifth year just past to have 
“marked the beginning of a period of 
quite extraordinary development for 
the College.” On the opening day, a 
record senior class of 84 (including 5 
day students) welcomed a_ record 
freshman class of 123 (including 4 day 
students). Geographically, these two 
hundred and six students are repre- 
sentatives of 29 states, Honolulu, Can- 
ada, and France, as follows: New York 
31, Connecticut 24, Massachusetts 24, 
Illinois 23, New Jersey 18, Ohio 11, 
Minnesota 9, Wisconsin 9, Pennsyl- 
vania 9, California 6, Maine 6, Colo- 
rado 4, Oklahoma 4, Missouri 4, Michi- 
gan 3, Texas 3, Rhode Island 2, Ver- 
mont 2, Virginia 2; and one each from 
Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampshire, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Washington, 
D.C., Honolulu, Ontario, and Paris. 
Educationally, they represent 91 pri- 
vate schools (including 2 foreign in- 
stitutions and 1 Canadian), 42 public 
high schools, and four colleges. In the 
dean’s office, they are classified as fol- 
lows: academic course, 122; home- 
making course, 69; music course, 10; 
and special students, 5. .... The 
strength of the student body is much 
more than a numerical strength, from 
the standpoint of ability, earnestness, 
and social quality. .... The teaching 
force has been adequately enlarged to 
meet the demands of the increased 
numbers. .... 


May the registrar in commenting 
upon this large and record enrollment 
sound also a conservative note? It 
seems to the administration that a col- 
lege of two hundred is as large as it 
can well be and still maintain its inti- 
mate group life. There is no wish to 
institutionalize Pine Manor or to re. 
model it upon a four-year college plan; 
but, rather, to develop it to the greatest 
extent possible within the pattern of 
its own distinctive individuality, in- 
creasing its facilities, its equipment, 
and the outstanding opportunities that 
it offers its students. 


WHY ARE WE HERE? 


In answer to the question above, 
Rosco C. Ingalls, director of Los 
Angeles Junior College, presents the 
following statement in a recent 
issue of the Junior Collegian: 


The junior college has demonstrated 
its worth by the quality of the service 
that it renders to youth. Los Angeles 
Junior College provides, among its 
service, opportunities daily for each 
student: 

1. To widen his circle of friends. 

2. To develop a “feeling of being at 
home in a wide variety of life situa- 
tions.” 

3. To increase his knowledge and 
his skill in the fields of his major 
interests. 

4. To become acquainted with the 
civic and social problems of his col- 
lege and his community. 

5. To select for his personal and 
professional everyday living the best 
of standards. 

6. To qualify for successful place- 
ment in the economic life of the com- 
munity. 

7. To acknowledge that education 
and cultural values are best attained 
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from lifelong learning attitudes and 


activities. 
A full use of junior college opportu- 
nities pays high dividends for youth 


today. 


REVISION AT SACRAMENTO 


President Lillard, of Sacramento 
Junior College, California, has ap- 
pointed a committee on curriculum 
revision consisting of 13 members, 
with Dean Harry E. Tyler as chair- 
man. The committee is meeting 
weekly and is attempting to make 
a very careful analysis of the func- 
tions which the College should 
serve, as a basis to a thorough re- 
thinking and reshaping of the cur- 
riculum. Although it is too soon as 
yet to predict what the outcome of 
this committee’s work will be, it ap- 
pears to those who are closest to it, 
that a considerable strengthening 
of the nonpreparatory courses and 
a greater emphasis upon classes 
which will be functional in life may 
result. This is an especially suit- 
able time for this committee to be 
at work, since Sacramento Junior 
College will soon be occupying some 
of its new buildings rather soon, 
and these will make possible greatly 
expanded activities. 


FINANCIAL VALUE TO CITY 


“As a stroke of good business, 
leaving entirely out of consideration 
education, Santa Monica should se- 
cure at once, before all land has 
been subdivided, 25 or 30 acres for 
a site for a junior college campus,” 
wrote Ralph H. Bush, director of 
Santa Monica (California) Junior 
College in a local newspaper re- 
cently. 

According to statistics, the Jun- 
ior College has played an important 
part in bringing families into Santa 
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Monica. “Since 1932, the first year 
that an accurate check was made, 
there have been between 100 and 
125 families each year who have 
moved into Santa Monica in order 
to have their sons and daughters 
attend the Junior College,” writes 
Dr. Bush. He estimates that more 
than $150,000 extra money comes 
into Santa Monica each year if these 
families spend only $100 a month. 
These figures do not include money 
spent by 31 faculty members, who 
spend 70 per cent of their salaries 
in Santa Monica. 

Dr. Bush says that all this finan- 
cial gain to Santa Monica as well as 
the education of between 900 and 
1,000 students is accomplished at 
the cost to the citizens of Santa 
Monica of between $25,000 and 
$35,000. The board of education 
receives from the state $90 for each 
student in average daily attendance 
at the College. 


LASELL TRIP TO EUROPE 


Again the Bureau of University 
Travel under whose management 
Lasell girls and their friends have 
traveled so delightfully and profit- 
ably for some years has planned a 
most attractive Lasell European 
Tour for the summer of 1937. In the 
absence of Miss Constance Black- 
stock, who for many years has so 
successfully organized a _ Lasell 
party but this year is taking a leave 
of absence in India, the group will 
be organized by Miss Karin I. Elias- 
son, Lasell ’31, now a member of 
Lasell’s faculty. 

The itinerary planned for next 
summer proves unusually interest- 
ing from the moment the group 
sails on June 29 on the “Statendam” 
until its return the last of August. 
They will first visit Plymouth, 
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Stonehenge, Warwick, Oxford, 
spending four days in London; 
then on to the Hague, Amsterdam, 
and Volendam, taking the steamer 
down the Rhine to Heidelberg; into 
Switzerland to Interlaken, Scheid- 
egg, Lucerne, stopping in Munich 
for a few days. From there a trip 
down the Danube takes them to 
Vienna, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
and Naples, from which place visits 
are made to Pompeii, the Amalfi 
Drive, Sorrento, Capri, Pisa, Genoa, 
and Nice. Thence back to Paris, 
where they spend a week prior to 
sailing for home on the “Volen- 
dam.”’—Lasell Leaves, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL GROWTH 


In an article “Growth-Demands 
and the Main Institutional Divisions 
of Education,” in School and So- 
ciety for November 21, 1936, Presi- 
dent Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin 
College, C. D. Burtt, and C. G. Rogers 
summarize and discuss the educa- 
tional implications of “the best 
available general picture of physio- 
logical growth—that presented by 
Dean Scammon, of the University 
of Minnesota.” Separate graphs of 
growth of four types—lymphoid, 
neural, general, and genital — are 
shown for each year from birth to 
age twenty. 

The following conclusions, quoted 
from this article, are of particular 
significance to those interested in 
the junior college years: 


The practical completion of growth 
at age twenty indicates that this age is 
more appropriate than any earlier age 
for the tremendous adjustment in- 
volved in an _ institutional change 


which also necessitates going away 
from home. 
Since the lines for the general type 
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and the lymphoid type both flatten off 
perceptibly at age eighteen there 
would appear to be somewhat more 
justification for the making of a major 
adjustment at age eighteen than at any 
earlier age. 

There does not appear to be within 
the period from age twelve to age 
eighteen any age period appropriate, 
from the physiological point of view, 
for the making of an institutional 
change. 


NEW TEXAS OFFICERS 


E. L. Nunnally, dean of San An- 
gelo Junior College, was elected 
president of the Junior College Divi- 
sion of the Texas State Teachers 
Association at the annual meeting 
held at Fort Worth, November 27, 
succeeding R. P. Ward, of Edinburg 
Junior College. Dr. George M. Crut- 
singer, director of Hardin Junior 
College, was elected vice-president. 
B. E. Masters, dean of Kilgore Jun- 
ior College, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Dean Masters was also 
made chairman of a_ state-wide 
committee appointed by Chairman 
Ward to assemble information for 
use in framing legislation on junior 
college problems. R. O. Jones of 
Hardin Junior College, President 
McLemore of Paris, President Bing- 
man of Lamar College of Beaumont, 
Dean Harry of San Antonio and 
Dean Mead of Amarillo are the 
other members of the committee. 


TRIP TO MEXICO 


A trip to Mexico in February is 
one of the special features being 
planned for a group of students at 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
Colorado. The trip to Mexico City 
and return, which will occupy two 
weeks, will be made in specially 
chartered Pullmans. 
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NOTICE OF DALLAS MEETING 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held in Dallas, Texas, 
Friday and Saturday, February 26 and 
27, 1937. In scheduling the meetings 
for these dates the Executive Commit- 
tee responded to suggestions of a large 
number of members who wish to at- 
tend the meetings of the Association 
and also the Department of Superin- 
tendence in New Orleans earlier in the 
week. 

Dallas provides many attractions for 
the members and visitors who attend 
the meetings. Next to California, Texas 
has more junior colleges than any 
other state. Public and private institu- 
tions are almost equal in number. 
Higher institutions of various types 
are located in or near Dallas. Many 
of the exhibits of the Texas Centen- 
nial will still be open and should be 
of special interest to our visitors. 

Dallas has ample hotel and conven- 
tion facilities. Headquarters will be 
at the Adolphus Hotel where published 
rates for single rooms are from $2.00 
per person, with assurance that guests 
to the Association may expect rates not 
to exceed $3.00 per day. Numerous 
other excellent hotels with reasonable 
rates are within easy reach of the 
headquarters. Owing to recent reduc- 
tions in railroad rates special arrange- 


‘ments are not necessary. Dallas is a 


railroad center and can be reached 
easily from all directions. 

President Haggard has arranged a 
program which should be of interest 
not only to junior college executives 
and instructors but to others as well. 
All persons interested are invited to 
attend the meeting and participate in 
the discussions. 

Following is the tentative program 
for the two-day meeting. 


Theme—Changes to Meet Expanding 


9:00 


9:30 
9:40 


10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


11:30 


12:30 
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Needs 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Registration of Delegates and 
Visitors 

Call to Order and Introductions 

Address of Welcome, E. D. Jen- 
nings, Dean of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 

Response, Guy Winslow, Presi- 
dent of Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 

“Youth,” Homer P. Rainey, Di- 
rector of American Youth 
Commission of the American 
Council on Education 

“Philosophy,” Frederick Eby, 
Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 

“Organization,” Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi, President of San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege, San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia 

“Legal Basis,” Arthur Andrews, 
President of Grand Rapids 
Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


Luncheon in Private and Pub- 
lic Junior College Groups 


Private Junior Colleges 


Chairman, Katharine M. Den- 
worth, President of Brad- 
ford Junior College, Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts 

“Should the Junior College 
Indoctrinate for a New So- 
cial Order?” Edgar W. 
Knight, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of North 
Carolina; Charles W. Pip- 
kin, Dean of the Graduate 
School and Professor of 


| 
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Political Science, Louisi- 
ana State University 
Informal discussion 


Public Junior Colleges 


Chairman, C. E. Conwill, 
President of Cameron State 
Agricultural College, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma 

Program to be arranged by 
chairman 

3:30 Tour of the city 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 


6:30 Banquet 
“The Changing Intellectual 
Climate,” W. B.  Bizzell, 
President of University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 

homa 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


7:30 Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast, H. 
B. Wyman, Dean of Phoenix 
Junior College, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, in charge 
9:30 “Significant Recent Curriculum 
Changes,” W. H. Conley, Dean 
of Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
10:00 “Improvement of Classroom In- 
struction,” Eugene Briggs, 
President of Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 
10:30 “Admission to the Higher Lev- 
el,” E. J. Mathews, Registrar 
of University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas 
11:00 “The Carnegie Corporation Sur- 
vey of Junior College Libra- 
ries,’ W. W. Bishop, Libra- 
rian of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 
11:30 “Education through Extra-Class 
Participations,” Merle Prun- 
ty, Director of Personnel and 
Head of the Extracurricular 
Division of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


1:30 “Integrating the Junior College 
with Community Needs,” 
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Bryon S. Hollinshead, Presj- 
dent of Scranton - Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania 

2:00 “Evaluating Semiprofessional 
Courses,” Roscoe C. Ingalls, 
President of Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

2:30 Business Session 

4:00 Adjournment 


_ JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Continued increase in student en- 
rollment in the junior colleges of the 
country is shown by an analysis of the 
data appearing in the 1937 “Directory 
of Junior Colleges” which was printed 
in the Junior College Journal last 
month. The total number of institu- 
tions reported shows an increase from 
the 518 reported in the 1936 Directory 
to 528 in the current directory, while 
the enrollment as reported has in- 
creased from 122,311 to 129,106—a 
significant increase of 5.6 per cent. 

The number of junior colleges in 
continental United States and the en- 
rollments reported in them as shown 
by the directories for the past ten 
years have been as follows: 


Increase 

Enroll- ( Percent- 
Year Number ment age) 
405 54,438 7.7 
429 67,627 24.2 
436 74,088 9.6 
469 97,631 31.8 
493 96,555 —1.1 
514 103,592 7.2 
521 107,807 4.1 
518 122,311 13.6 
528 129,106 5.6 


The enrollments given are for the 
previous academic year, that is, the 
enrollment reported in the 1937 Direc- 
tory is for the college year 1935-36. 

Since 1928 there has been an in- 
crease of 29 per cent in the number of 
reported junior colleges and an in- 
crease of 156 per cent in the enroll- 
ment in them. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 


Of the entire group of 528 colleges, 
929 (43 per cent) are publicly con- 
trolled institutions, and 299 (57 per 
cent) are under private control. Cor- 
responding figures last year were 213 
publicly and 305 privately controlled. 
The publicly controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater pro- 
portion of the enrollment. Seventy 
per cent of the enrollment (last year 
67 per cent), or 90,437, is found in the 
publicly controlled junior colleges as 
compared with 38,669 in the privately 
controlled institutions. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 24 states and decreased enrollments 
in 10 states, the net increase being 
7,736, or 9.4 per cent. The largest in- 
crease in enrollment in publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges occurred in 
California with a growth of 5,840. 
California also has the largest enroll- 
ment of any state, with 41,345, or 46 
per cent of the public junior college 
enrollment of the country. Last year 
the corresponding figure was 42 per 
cent, so that during the past year the 
public junior college enrollment has 
grown relatively faster in California 
than in the rest of the country. The 
enrollments here given do not include 
several thousand students in “fresh- 
man colleges” in several states oper- 
ated under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

Slight losses are found this year in 
the private junior college field. In- 
creased enrollments in these institu- 
tions are reported in 23 states and 
decreased enrollments in 19 states, the 
net decrease being 941, or 2.5 per cent. 
This is in marked contrast with the 
distinct gain of 20 per cent reported 
last year. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The names of 28 junior colleges are 
found in the 1937 Directory which did 
not appear the previous year. Sixteen 
of these are publicly controlled junior 
colleges while 12 are privately con- 
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trolled ones. On the other hand, 18 in- 
stitutions, listed in 1936, do not appear 
in the 1937 Directory, leaving a net 
increase of 16 publicly controlled in- 
stitutions and a net decrease of 6 
privately controlled ones. Some of 
these newly listed junior colleges do 
not give the date of beginning their 
junior college work; others have been 
in existence for several years, but have 
not been listed previously. This is 
particularly true of the privately con- 
trolled colleges. The names of the 
twelve new institutions definitely re- 
ported as beginning junior college 
work in 1935 or 1936 follow: 


Publicly controlled 


Placer Junior College, California 

San Luis Obispo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia 

Stockton Junior College, California 

Armstrong Junior College, Georgia 

Proviso Junior College, Illinois 

Dodge City Junior College, Kansas 

Tracey Junior College, Minnesota 

Troy Junior College, Minnesota 

Worthington Junior College, Minne- 
sota 

DuBois Undergraduate Center, Penn- 
sylvania 

Privately controlled 


Culver Military Junior College, In- 
diana 
Goddard Junior College, Vermont 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

The junior college increasingly is 
becoming a coeducational institution, 
389 (74 per cent) being reported of 
this type. Three institutions for men 
are reported in the publicly controlled 
group, all of the others being coedu- 
cational. In the privately controlled 
group, 38 are for men, 98 for women, 
and 163 coeducational. 

Fifty-six per cent of the privately 
controlled group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Metho- 
dists leading with 39 institutions, fol- 
lowed by Baptists, 35; Catholics, 24; 
Presbyterians, 18; Lutherans, 18; Epis- 
copalians, 5; Seventh-Day Adventists, 
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5; and fourteen other denominational 
groups with one to four each, 22. 

Twenty-five of the institutions listed 
(4.7 per cent) are Negro junior col- 
leges. All but five of these are pri- 
vately controlled institutions. 


SIZE OF COLLEGES 


The sizes of the 507 colleges for 
which enrollments are reported may 
be summarized as follows: 


Number of Colleges 


Enrollment Total Public Private 
65 15 50 
124 36 88 

147 51 96 
63 32 31 
44 32 12 
22 18 4 
8 3 5 
4 4 0 
ee 3 3 0 
rere 4 3 1 
1 1 

19 19 

3 3 

0 0 

2 2 

1 1 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in 
many parts of the country, far too 
small for the greatest efficiency in 
many cases, yet it is growing steadily. 
It is significant that there are 108 
which have enrollments exceeding 300 
students as compared with 106 of this 
size last year, and 22 which exceed 
1,000 as compared with 16 last year 
and 12 the previous year. Thus the 
number with enrollment of more than 
1,000 has almost doubled in two years. 
These 22, all publicly controlled, are 
the following: 


Enroll- 
ment 


Los Angeles Junior College, California 5,113 
Chaffey Junior College, California .... 4,824* 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 

Sacramento Junior College, California 2,428 
Pasadena Junior College, California .. 2,327 
Long Beach Junior College, California 2,020 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Illi- 

San Francisco Junior College, Califor- 

06:66:66 6606600 1,942 


Enroll- 

ment 
Modesto Junior College, California ... 1,891+* 
Wright Junior College, Illinois ...... 1,760 


San Mateo Junior College, California 1,517 
Junior College of Univ. of Toledo, Ohio 1,468 
Riverside Junior College, California .. 1,444 
San Jose Junior College, California .. 1,315 
Compton Junior College, California .. 1,283 
Herzl Junior College, Illinois ........ 1,224 
Kansas City Junior College, Missouri 1,109 
Glendale Junior College, California .. 1,099 
Santa Monica Junior College, California 1,097 
Fullerton Junior College, California .. 1,090 
John Tarleton Junior College, Texas .. 1,078 
North Texas Junior College, Texas .... 1,007 


In the case of three institutions, 
Chaffey, San Bernardino, and Modesto 
(whose enrollments are starred above), 
the large enrollments given consist 
prevailingly of special students on ac- 
count of the extensive adult education 
programs carried on by these three 
institutions, Chaffey reporting 4,160, 
San Bernardino 3,725, and Modesto 
1,008 special students. In all of the 
others the enrollments are largely, 
although not exclusively, regular stu- 
dents. 

The largest privately controlled in- 
stitutions are Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, with 848 students; Office Train- 
ing School, Ohio, 560 students; North 
Park College, Illinois, 530 students; 
Beckley College, West Virginia, 529 
students; and Mars Hill College, North 
Carolina, 524 students. 

Average enrollments for the past five 
years in both publicly and privately 
controlled institutions reporting en- 
rollment data may be summarized as 


follows: 
Total Public Private 


225 375 127 
203 343 109 
TT 224 359 120 


Both types of institutions have in- 
creased in average enrollment during 
the year, surpassing all previous fig- 
ures for average size. 


ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 
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tribution for last year being added for 
comparison: 


Number Percentage 

1935-36 1935-36 1934-35 
Freshmen ...-.- 70,930 54.9 55.8 
Sophomores .... 39,759 30.8 31.7 
Specials ....--- 18,417 14.3 12.5 


If the special students are elimi- 
nated from consideration, 36 out of 
each 100 regular students were sopho- 
mores in 1935-36, the same proportion 
as in 1934-35. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The Directory reports 5,171 full-time 
instructors and 3,456 on a part-time 
pasis in 505 junior colleges as com- 
pared with 5,037 full-time and 3,312 
part-time last year. This is an average 
of 17.1 instructors per institution as 
compared with 16.6 last year. 

If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are equivalent to one work- 
ing full time, then there are the equiv- 
alent of 6,899 full-time instructors in 
these 505 colleges, or an average of 
13.7 full-time instructors per institu- 
tion. Since the average enrollment per 
institution is 255 students, the faculty- 
student ratio in the average institution 
is one to nineteen, as compared with 
one to eighteen last year. 


ACCREDITATION 


Of the entire group of institutions, 
481, or 91 per cent, are accredited by 
some accrediting agency, state, re- 
gional, or national. This is an increase 
from the corresponding figure of 87 per 
cent last year. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1937 and 1936 
directories reveals a change in the 
administrative heads on the part of 55 
junior colleges, or 11.0 per cent of the 
entire group, as compared with 14.8 
per cent last year and 9.5 per cent the 
preceding year. In the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges the change was 
10.9 per cent, in the privately con- 
trolled ones 11.1 per cent. 
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TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 
Types of administrative organiza- 
tion, as far as reported by the differ- 
ent institutions, may be summarized 
as follows: 


Type Number 
120 
18 
22 
22 
8 
2 
2 

512 


While the data may not always be 
strictly comparable, these may be 
grouped as follows to show the prob- 
able form of organization as far as the 
junior college is concerned. The per- 
centage distribution for the same six 
types last year, based upon 517 institu- 
tions, is added for comparison. 


Percent- Percent- 


Type Number age age 
1937 1937 1936 

18 3.5 4.6 
0 0.0 0.4 
re 22 4.3 4.1 
2 0.4 0.4 
re 468 91.4 90.1 
2 0.4 0.4 


100.0 100.0 


No significant changes are shown in 
the percentage distribution of the dif- 
ferent types of institutions, although 
there has been a slight increase in the 
two-year type which includes over 90 
per cent of the junior colleges of the 
country. 

WALTER CrossBy EELLS 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


“The Guidance Program of the Jun- 
ior College” was the theme of the an- 
nual meeting of the New England 
Junior College Council which was held 
at Boston, December 5, 1936, in connec- 
tion with the fifty-first annual meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Miss 
Katharine M. Denworth, of Bradford 
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Junior College, who is president of 
the Council, presided at the meeting. 

Four papers were given presenting 
a variety of viewpoints on the central 
theme, as follows: “Guidance in 
Health and Physical Education,” by 
Professor Ruth Elliott, Ph.D., Chair- 
man, Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Wellesley College; 
‘Mental Hygiene for Junior Colleges,” 
by Dr. Henry B. Elkind, Medical Di- 
rector, Massachusetts Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene; “Educational Guidance in 
the Junior College,” by Professor Wal- 
ter F. Dearborn, M.D., Director, Psy- 
cho - Educational Clinic, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity; and “Vocational Guidance for 
Junior College Students,” by Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Managing 
Director, Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, Washington, D.C. 

The junior college group was so im- 
pressed with the quality of these pa- 
pers that several of them arranged to 
have all four papers mimeographed 
for wider distribution. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The Junior College Division of the 
Southern Association of Colleges met 
at breakfast in the John Marshall Ho- 
tel, Richmond, Virginia, December 1, 
1936, with 48 persons present. The 
members of the Junior College Com- 
mission of the Association attended 
the meeting as guests of the group. 

No formal program had been pre- 
pared, but a number of reports were 
given. Members of the Junior College 
Commission were presented by Dr. 
W. J. Battle, of the University of Texas, 
who made brief remarks in which he 
urged that the junior colleges keep in 
mind the absolute necessity for high 
standards in this phase of education. 
Dean J. Thomas Davis, president of 
the Southern Association, spoke briefly 
to the group, bringing greetings from 
the parent organization. 

Dr. Doak Campbell, secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
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leges, urged that all junior colleges try 
to send representatives to the meeting 
of this organization to be held in Dal- 
las in February. Dr. Joseph Roemer, 
director of the George Peabody Mode] 
Junior College, gave a report of the 
work of this new junior college, con- 
sisting of the junior and senior years 
of high school and the freshman and 
sophomore years in college. He stated 
that it was impossible thus far to meas- 
ure the results of the work of this in- 
stitution, but that he was glad to give 
any junior college representative his 
regular report on request. 

President Cox appointed a commit- 
tee, with Dr. Campbell as chairman, to 
draft suitable resolutions on the death 
of Dr. John Barton, president of Ward- 
Belmont College. 

After some discussion, it was agreed 
that the meeting of the Division for 
next year should be held at a dinner 
on Tuesday evening rather than at 
breakfast as heretofore. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, G. J. 
Cain, Hinds College, Raymond, Mis- 
Sissippi; vice-president, Dean J. E, 
Burk, Ward-Belmont Junior College, 
Tennessee; secretary-treasurer, J. R. 
McLemore, Paris Junior College, 
Texas. 

J. R. McLEMoreE, Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SPEECH 


In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech at St. Louis, De- 
cember 29-31, one session was devoted 
exclusively to “Speech Education in 
the Junior College.” 

The main feature of the program 
was a report by Mrs. Sylvia D. Mariner, 
of Oklahoma City, director of the WPA 
Speech Project in that state, who pre- 
sented “A Current Survey of Speech 
in the Junior Colleges of the United 
States.” An extensive summary of this 
study by Mrs. Mariner was published 
in the January issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. 


= 
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Other short papers and reports were 
scheduled as follows: “The Speech 
Needs of the Junior College,” Mary As- 
seltyne, Virginia Junior College, Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota; “Tournaments and 
Contests in Junior Colleges,” P. B. 
Larson, Hutchinson, Kansas, and Cecil 
Colley, Miami Junior College; “Quali- 
fications of Teachers of Speech,” 
Charles P. Green, University of Okla- 
homa; “The Junior College and the 
Community,” W. P. Rayner, Jackson 
Junior College, Jackson, Michigan; 
“The Dynamic Force in the Junior 
College,” Coralee Garrison, Southern 
State Normal, Springfield, South Da- 
kota; “Increasing the Benefits of Jun- 
ior College Debating,” Robertson 
Strawn, Independence, Kansas; “Per- 
sonality in Debate,” Rev. Alfred Car- 
ney, St. Joseph Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas; “The Fundamentals 
Course in the Junior College,” J. Rich- 
ard Bietry, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. 

J. RICHARD BIETRY 
Chairman, Junior College Committee, 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The regular meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Section of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges was called to 
order by Dean Yaggy as acting chair- 
man, due to the unavoidable absence 
of President H. L. Wilmot, November 
21, 1936, at Morton Junior College in 
Cicero. This meeting was held at the 
same time that the various faculty and 
student sections of the Conference 
were in session. Delegates were pres- 
ent from fifteen institutions. 

The chairman called on Father 
Cherf and Dean Wallgren for reports 
of the meeting of the junior college 
session which was held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. A feature of this meet- 
ing at Urbana was a round table dis- 
cussion in which Superintendent Jen- 
sen of LaSalle, Dean Confrey of 
Springfield, and Superintendent John- 
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son of the Chicago Public School Sys- 
tem participated. 

Dean Dodd was then asked to re- 
port on the meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
which was held this year at Charles- 
ton, Illinois. He reported that this 
meeting was of a high type and one 
worthy of more consideration by the 
junior colleges of the state; also that 
the new president for this organiza- 
tion is Dean Wallgren; that the meet- 
ing next year will be held in Chicago 
and that we should all make an effort 
to send representatives. 

The discussion then turned to the 
place of terminal and _ vocational 
courses in the junior college curricu- 
lum. One of the members suggested 
that the executive committee be asked 
to study this problem. Dean Spelman 
was asked to make a few remarks on 
the two or three meetings which rep- 
resentatives from our group had with 
the Industrial Relations Association. 
It was voted to ask Dean Spelman to 
write up a report of the results of these 
conferences and submit it to the sec- 
retary for publication among our 
membership. 

Mr. Typer, of the George Williams 
College, raised the point that our Asso- 
ciation has had no definite educational 
program. The discussion which fol- 
lowed brought out the need for a sys- 
tematic study of our educational prob- 
lems. Dean Conley moved that the 
executive committee be asked to make 
a canvass of the problems’ which 
should be studied by means of corre- 
spondence with the various colleges 
in the Association; that Professor Koos 
be asked to advise with us in this 
matter and that a report be made at 
the next meeting. 

Discussion then turned to the ad- 
visability of changing the name of the 
organization. It was pointed out (1) 
that the present name is easily con- 
fused with that of the Athletic Confer- 
ence and (2) that it probably is ad- 
visable at this time to enlarge the 
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activities of the organization over a 
wider territory. Accordingly it was 
voted that the name of the organization 
be changed to the Illinois Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

The chairman then called on Profes- 
sor Koos, who gave a very interesting 
report on the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Junior College Libraries 
of the Carnegie Corporation. He stated 
that the Advisory Committee last year 
sent out questionnaires concerning 
libraries to approximately 500 junior 
colleges of the United States and that 
about 300 of these questionnaires were 
returned. The Advisory Committee 
then selected 185 of these junior col- 
leges for visitation of their libraries. 
These visits will be made by six library 
experts who will complete their work 
by the end of February. It is generally 
believed that an appropriation of some 
sort will be made to a selected number 
of these 185 colleges. The criteria will 
be need and promise. The Advisory 
Committee has also provided a check 
list of approximately 5,000 titles for 
use in checking junior college libraries. 


ALBERT G. Dopp, Secretary 
MorGAN PArkK JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CuHIcaGco, ILLINOIS 


KANSAS DEVELOPMENTS 


At the February, 1936, meeting of the 
Kansas Public Junior College Associa- 
tion held in Wichita, Kansas, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dean J. W. Wellemeyer, Kansas 
City Junior College, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Secretary, Dean R. H. Carpenter, 
Iola Junior College, Iola, Kansas. 

Interest in the junior college in Kan- 
sas is growing. The thirteenth junior 
college was voted in at Pratt, Kansas, 
last June. It will not be organized 
until next September, however. Cha- 
nute Junior College opened last Sep- 
tember and in spite of a disastrous fire 
which destroyed their newly erected 
building, started with an enrollment of 
192, under the leadership of W. W. 
Bass, an experienced junior college 
dean. 


A very important meeting of the 
Kansas Public Junior College officials 
was held Saturday, November 25, 1936, 
at Parsons, Kansas, at which time 
plans were formulated for a drive to 
persuade the Kansas Legislature, which 
meets in January, that junior colleges 
are entitled to state aid. Although sey. 
eral unsuccessful attempts have been 
made, more optimism is evidenced this 
year than in preceding years. 

Independence Junior College won 
the state junior college football cham- 
pionship this year, Fort Scott Junior 
College, second. More than usual in- 
terest is being displayed in forensic 
activities in the Kansas junior college 
circles this year. 

Fort Scott Junior College boasts of 
what they think is rather a unique 
situation. Of a high-school graduating 
class of 150 in the spring of 1935, 102 
enrolled for college in the fall of 1935. 
One hundred one enrolled in the Fort 
Scott Junior College and one went else- 
where for his freshman year, to a pri- 
vate junior college. 

W. S. Davison 
Fort Scott JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Scott, KANSAS 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE 


At the annual Junior College Confer- 
ence of the Missouri junior colleges, 
held under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, December 5, 1936, the 
principal discussion was concerned 
with the matter of terminal courses. 
Superintendent W. F. Knox, of Jeffer- 
son City, spoke on “Cultural Terminal 
Courses” and President Eugene A. 
Briggs, of Christian College, on “Voca- 
tional Terminal Courses.” Discussion 
of the general topic was participated 
in by Irvin F. Coyle, Flat River, W. W. 
Carpenter, University of Missouri, 
Charles A. Lee, Washington Univer- 
sity, H. G. Harmon, William. Woods 
Coilege, Elmer Ellis, University of Mis- 
souri, and W. P. Shofstall, Stephens 
College. 

At the luncheon session President 
Courts Redford, of Southwest Baptist 
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College, gave an address on “Junior 
College Courses in Religion.” 

The afternoon was devoted to a 
series of divisional conferences on in- 
troductory courses in the fields of Eng- 
lish, social studies, biological sciences, 
Janguages, education and psychology, 
and physical sciences and mathe- 


matics. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


With Citrus Junior College as host, 
the regular fall meeting of the Southern 
California Junior College Association, 
Saturday, October 24, was an outstand- 
ing success. This meeting was notable 
for several innovations. First, it was 
held at one of the junior colleges in- 
stead of a university. Second, it was 
planned by the new executive com- 
mittee composed of both administra- 
tors and classroom instructors. Third, 
the entire forenoon was given over to 
section meetings. Fourth, there was no 
formal musical program at any session. 

The administrative group met under 
the chairmanship of President C. A. 
Nelson, of Glendale Junior College, to 
consider coming legislation affecting 
the junior college and the development 
of co-operative relations by junior col- 
leges with their communities. Other 
sections considered topics of special 
interest to their members. The sec- 
tions, with their chairmen, were: Art, 
A. M. Wedemeyer, Pasadena; Biological 
Sciences, H. R. Stanford, Chaffey; Busi- 
ness Education, Emma M. Ordnung, 
Chaffey; Engineering and Mathematics, 
Frank B. Lindsay, San Bernardino; 
English, Lynn Sheller, Fullerton; For- 
eign Language, Geneva Johnson, Fuller- 
ton; Home Economics, Emma Ueland, 
Glendale; Library, Ethelene M. Kitch- 
ing, Fullerton; Music, Lyllis D. Lund- 
kvist, Compton; Physical Education for 
Women, Catherine S. Huntley, River- 
side; Physical Science, Albert M. Wil- 
liams, Fullerton; Registrars and Coun- 
selors, Adam E. Diehl, Los Angeles; 
Social Sciences, Pearl E. Clark, Chaf- 
fey. 
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Following an attractive luncheon, 
President Nelson expressed the pleas- 
ure of the Association in the fellowship 
of the day and presented the speaker. 
Dr. Everett Dean Martin, president of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education, for many years associated 
with the unique work of Cooper Union 
Institute, now on the staff of Claremont 
Colleges, author and lecturer, pre- 
sented a challenging and thought-pro- 
voking address on the topic: “Adult 
Education and American Democracy.” 


W. W. MATHER 
Cirrus Junior COLLEGE 
Azusa, CALIFORNIA 


PANHELLENIC GREETINGS 


The following extracts are taken 
from a Christmas letter sent by Miss 
Esther L. McBride, chairman of the 
National Junior College Panhellenic, 
to “Panhellenic members and friends”: 


Another holiday season is upon us and 
with it we must realize that we also have 
the close of another year. We must care- 
fully analyze our individual organizations 
and Panhellenic which is a representation 
of all groups closely associated in the 
junior college field. 

The college sorority and fraternity came 
into being very early and have for their 
purpose the same objectives as the college 
—the training of youth in the better and 
finer ways of living accomplished through 
improvement in moral, mental, and social 
habits. The college sorority realizes a 
great obligation to the school and endeav- 
ors to discharge this debt through co- 
operation, loyal support, development of 
leadership, and improvement in standards 
of scholarship. 

The college student is at the period of 
life when imagination is keen, idealism is 
impressive, when courage and endurance 
are unlimited. Association means much in 
the development of both mind and char- 
acter. Aid is generously given through the 
teachings of the sorority and fraternity. 

The national organizations represented 
in Junior College Panhellenic realize their 
opportunity for service, and conscious of 
their duty to aid in the preparation of 
youth for better citizenry are working dili- 
gently toward this end. 
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MEASURING STUDY SKILLS 


Henry T. Tyler, instructor in psy- 
chology, and George Kimber, in- 
structor in geography, in Sacramento 
Junior College have developed a new 
test designed to measure the following 
specific study skills, particularly in 
junior college students: 


1. Organization of books; i.e., where 
to find the index, table of contents, 
and similar simple but basic knowl- 
edge. 


2. Use of an index. 

3. Knowledge of commonly met ab- 
breviations. 

4. Skill in knowing in what general 
reference books to look for needed 
information. 

5. Knowledge of the information to be 


gained from library card catalogues. 

6. Skill in interpreting maps. 

7. Knowledge of common _ current 
periodicals and their respective 
points of view. 

8. Skill in interpreting graphs, from 
simple pie-diagrams to semi-loga- 
rithmic time-series. 

Mr. Tyler writes to the editor as fol- 
lows regarding this test: 


In its present form it was given to 
nearly 1,500 students at the beginning of 
the spring term last January. The aim of 
giving it was to procure information con- 
cerning weak students and to get that in- 
formation into the hands of the instruct- 
ors so that the students could be given 
special help as early in the semester as 
possible. Owing to the rapid scoring, 
made possible by the use of the answer 
sheets and punchboard technique, we 
were able to supply detailed information 
about students, to each instructor re- 
questing it, within three weeks after the 
beginning of the semester. 

A statistical analysis of the test based 
upon tryouts with about three hundred 
students, indicates that the test as a whole 
possesses very satisfactory reliability. By 
the split-half technique and the prophecy 
formula it appears that the coefficient of 
reliability is .905+.012. As might be ex- 
pected, the scores from this test correlate 
significantly with scores on such a test as 
the American Council’s Psychological Ex- 


amination, the _ coefficient here being 
.584+.046 for about one hundred cases. 
Although the reliability of the part scores 
of the examination is doubtless lower 
than for the whole, we ventured to report 
these part scores to the instructors along 
with a table showing the quartile points 
for each of them, believing that if a sty- 
dent’s performance on a given part was 
notably low, it was a fair indication that 
he should give some attention to the de. 
velopment of this phase of study skills, 

The validity of the test must be thought 
of partly in terms of its make-up since ip 
most parts the student is called upon to do 
a task sampling the skill being measured, 
Further evidence may be seen from the 
fact that of our students graduating in 
June 1936 with great distinction, all had 
superior scores in this study-skills test. 
The modal class for this group of 27 fell 
at the 99th percentile on the test. 

We hope to give this test once a year to 
our entire student body with the possible 
exception of those who have made high 
scores the first time they have taken it, 
and thus to make possible a continuous 
follow-up of students deficient in the im- 
portant skills of study. The use of the 
answer sheets makes possible the using of 
test folders repeatedly, thus accomplish- 
ing a considerable saving of expense. If 
you care to mention the test in the Jour- 
nal, Mr. Kimber and I will appreciate it 
and will be glad to answer any inquiries 
which there may be concerning it. We 
have not discovered anything that quite 
duplicates what this test attempts to do. 


A CORRECTION FROM KANSAS 
Dr. EELLs: 

I have just received the December 
issue of the Junior College Journal and 
I find my article in regard to El Dorado 
Junior College graduate transfers on 
page 155. 

A short time ago in reworking this 
data for its publication in a bulletin 
on “The Status of the Public Junior 
Colleges in Kansas” I found that there 
were some errors due to transposing 
the hours and points of junior college 
and senior college credit when the ar- 
ticle was typed. The error shows up 
only in the case of the transfers to state 
teachers’ colleges and to miscellaneous 
colleges. 
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In the case of the state teachers’ col- 
leges it amounts to practically a re- 
versal of the junior college and senior 
college grade index. Our 27 students 
who transferred to state teachers’ col- 
leges made in junior college an index 
1.70 instead of 1.64 and in senior col- 
lege they made 1.63 instead of 1.70. 
This shows an index difference of .07 
against the junior college work. 

In the case of our graduates to mis- 
cellaneous colleges, the error appears 
to the advantage of our students. They 
made 1.86 instead of 1.89 in junior 
college but 1.88 instead of 1.73 in 
senior college. This gives a difference 
of .02 grade point in favor of the ju- 
nior college work. 

I regret greatly that this error oc- 
curred in recording the figures in 
typed form, but feel that I cannot let 
the matter pass without reporting it 
and asking you to present a brief word 
of correction and explanation. 


EARL WALKER 
EL DorapDo J UNIOR COLLEGE 
Dorapo, KANSAS 


COLLEGE REFORMS NEEDED 


A radical change in curriculum of 
colleges which undertake to train 
youth for citizenship is urgently 
needed, according to the findings in a 
study of campus agencies affecting 
social ideals just completed by Dr. 
Harold Tuttle, of City College, New 
York. 

Reading magazines dealing with so- 
cial problems was found to be more 
effective than the study of history. Co- 
operative projects in social service ap- 
peared more valuable than the study of 
literature. The influence of the in- 
structor was shown to be more signifi- 
cant than the subject taught. Working 
to pay one’s way through college is 
definitely favorable to social idealism. 

Social motives are only slightly de- 
pendent on intelligence quotient, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tuttle’s findings. Col- 
lege grades show still less relationship 
to social growth. The total complex 
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of college life tends toward a slight 
increase in social-mindedness in the 
freshman year; awakening those who 
previously tended toward individual- 
ism to greater growth in social motive 
than those who entered with a less in- 
dividualistic attitude. But the encour- 
agement of free reading of stimulating 
journals, participation in service proj- 
ects, and work toward self-support 
greatly increase the gain. 

While the indication is revolutionary 
for the college curriculum, Dr. Tuttle 
insists that the study should be ex- 
tended over a longer period of time 
and a larger number of colleges before 
permanent changes in curriculum are 
made. In particular he feels that it 
should be made in several junior col- 
leges where the influences of upper- 
classmen will be lacking. 


NASSAU COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The New York Times of June 14, 
1936, carried a two-column story head- 
ed “County Seeks College,” from which 
the following extracts are taken: 


Long Islanders are campaigning for a 
public college of their own. The three- 
year success of the Nassau Collegiate Cen- 
ter, a junior college operated with the aid 
of WPA funds and makeshift equipment 
in an old airplane plant at Garden City, 
has proved, they think, the need. In that 
short time, and with all its handicaps, the 
center has given accredited junior college 
training to 1,700 young people who would 
otherwise have been unable to go to col- 
lege at all. 

No other area in the state of the size 
of Nassau and Suffolk counties, except the 
forest preserves, lacks such facilities. 
“Nassau is the wealthiest county in the 
United States. It can afford to support a 
college,” the Citizens Committee for a 
County College declares. 

The committee, which is headed by 
James N. MacLean and supported by var- 
ious organizations of county people— 
including the American Legion, the Bar 
Association, and the Village Officials As- 
sociation—is placing this month before 
the Board of Supervisors of Nassau County 
a petition with thousands of signatures 
asking official aid in obtaining funds to 
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open a low-cost junior college next fall. 
Later they would have the board introduce 
legislation at Albany to empower the 
county to support and operate the in- 
stitution permanently. 

The present Nassau Collegiate Center 
was established in 1933 through a combi- 
nation of federal, state, and county aid. 
It was intended, first, to furnish a living 
wage and suitable employment to unem- 
ployed teachers of college subjects; sec- 
ond, to provide unemployed workmen with 
jobs (in the departments of building and 
maintenance), and third, to give youth— 
that lost generation we read so much about 
—the fundamentals of college training. 

In its externals the center is a study in 
contrasts. To one approaching the build- 
ing from far away across Long Island’s 
flat fields it looks like a college. Not until 
one is at its very portals is one aware of 
the words “Curtiss Engineering Corpora- 
tion” cut into the stone above the door- 
way. But disused oil tanks and broken 
airplane wings still clutter the adjacent 
fields. 

The Curtiss plant houses a faculty of 
forty-one members, an administrative staff 
of eight, and a student body of between 
four and five hundred boys and girls. 

The dignified college catalogue boasts, 
with truth, of classrooms, laboratories, 
gymnasium, assembly hall, theater, and 
lunchroom, but they do not resemble those 
of Harvard or Yale. The classrooms are 
there, it is true, and there are plenty of 
them. But their walls are of composition 
board held together by laths. The gym- 
nasium is a space marked out by lines on 
the floor of a barnlike factory annex, 
where old machinery parts still linger. 

In this setting the center has provided, 
at a maximum cost of $3.00 per course per 
term, a junior college curriculum, ar- 
ranged under the College of the City of 
New York and carrying regular credits 
toward the B.A. or B.S. degree. It has de- 
veloped also a lively college spirit. 


The committee mentioned, which 
consists of 76 prominent citizens of the 
county, has issued a thirty-page mimeo- 
graphed report which is virtually a 
junior college educational survey. It 
defines and discusses various types of 
junior colleges and shows their distri- 
bution throughout the country; shows 
the need for a “Nassau County Public 


Junior College” in terms of growth of 
population, growth of public schools, 
and educational needs of the commu. 
nity; reports a petition for the estab. 
lishment of the institution signed by 
over 15,000 voters of Nassau County; 
quotes all of the school superintendents 
of the county; reports the sentiments of 
the students of the “Collegiate Center” 
(quoted in full elsewhere); and dis. 
cusses the financial ability of the 
county to support the proposed insti- 
tution. 

Nassau County, one of the richest in 
the country, has an assessed valuation 
of more than $800,000,000. The com- 
mittee estimates the junior college can 
be supported by a moderate tuition of 
about $60 per student per year, and 
by a tax of less than 1.5 cents per 
hundred dollars of valuation. In con- 
cluding their report, the committee 
states: 


The plan for a public junior college as 
formulated by the Citizens’ Committee 
provides for an administrative staff of 
eight and a faculty of thirty-eight with a 
total yearly payroll of $93,300. A main- 
tenance staff of ten at a yearly cost of 
$10,800, operating costs and administra- 
tive expenses totaling $20,900 more, bring 
the grand total to $125,000. An estimated 
enrollment of 500 students at $60 per 
year creates a net income of $30,000, re- 
ducing the cost to the county to $95,000. 
This sum can be raised by a tax of $.012 
per $100 of assessed valuation. 

The curriculum provides eight depart- 
ments in academic work, including Eng- 
lish, social science, philosophy, science, 
history, language, art, and physical edu- 
cation, and three departments in voca- 
tional training including business admin- 
istration, engineering, and home econom- 
ics. Additional courses of a vocational na- 
ture can be placed in the departments 
of natural science, social science, art, and 
English. 


The salary scale provides for a 
president at a salary of $5,000, for two 
professors at $3,200 each, for eight as- 
sistant professors at $2,400 each, for 
twenty-four instructors at $1,800 each, 
and for five assistants at $1,200 each. 
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Reports and Discussion 


SECONDARY PRINCIPALS TO MEET 


The Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association will meet at New Orleans, 
February 18-21, the four days prior 
to the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. In commemoration 
of the twenty-first birthday of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, President Willard N. Van Slyck 
has planned an attractive program 
which will center around the report 
of the Committee on Orientation of 
Secondary Education. All activities 
will be held at the Jung Hotel. 


COMPLETION COURSES 


The California Journal of Secondary 
Education devotes its November 1936 
issue entirely to a symposium on “Jun- 
ior College Cultural and Vocational 
Courses.” The principal presentation is 
made by Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, presi- 
dent of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, and is a very thought-provok- 
ing paper. Various phases of the sub- 
ject are discussed by other Califor- 
nia junior college leaders, including 
Alice C. Cooper, Frank B. Lindsay, 
Grace V. Bird, Harry E. Tyler, Edna B. 
Love, Rosco C. Ingalls, T. W. Mac- 
Quarrie, John W. Harbeson, Victoria 
McAlmon, and D. R. Henry. An out- 
side point of view is represented by 
Dean Malcolm McLean, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Junior College. The 
whole issue will well repay careful 
study on the part of junior college 
educators interested in this important 
topic. 

The following editorial statement 
concerning the symposium is made by 
Dr. Lester B. Rogers, dean of the School 
of Education of the University of 
Southern California: 


The symposium presented in this num- 
ber of the California Journal of Secondary 
Education deals. with the subject of cul- 
tural and vocational completion courses in 
the junior college. It is a source of grati- 
fication to know that the men who are 
responsible for the junior college program 
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are giving consideration to the worth of 
their offerings. 

The situation in many junior colleges, 
as well as the subject of the symposium, 
however, give rise to a number of ques- 
tions that should not be overlooked. 

Is the junior college program formu- 
lated with due regard to the fundamental 
principles underlying modern education, 
or is it organized with reference to ex- 
traneous considerations such as preparing 
the learner for a particular job or the ful- 
fillment of university lower-division re- 
quirements? Are vocational completion 
courses in such fields as chemistry, home- 
making, and some phases of the life sci- 
ences potentially less cultural than so- 
called academic courses in these fields? 
Are courses dealing with present-day sit- 
uations and problems in life activities any 
more completion courses than offerings in 
English, mathematics, or science? In fact, 
are not many academic courses more defi- 
nitely terminal or completion than certain 
elective courses in the field of vocational 
Sciences and arts, since whatever growth 
is fostered in the study of these subjects 
terminates with the passing of the final 
examinations? 

How would the purposes, content, and 
directed learning procedures of all jun- 
ior college courses be changed should the 
interests, capacity, and social needs of 
the students be made the determinants in 
junior college curricula as they are the 
determininants of the programs of kinder- 
garten and elementary schools? Should 
not critical, and so far as possible, sci- 
entific evaluations be made of the out- 
comes of the program of study in terms 
of experiential growth in both the so- 
called cultural and vocational completion 
courses before the dualistic purposes and 
the existing artificial differentiations are 
accepted as major determinants of the 
junior college program? 

The junior colleges occupy a unique 
position. They can be made to fulfill 
genuine student and social needs. Those 
responsible for the junior college program, 
therefore, should assume an aggressive 
leadership in the reconstruction of their 
programs. 

There is need for setting up defendable 
criteria for the evaluation of the offerings 
of the junior college. Also there is need 
for investigations and experimentation to 
reveal the areas where pioneering projects 
should be introduced. 
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Judging the New Books 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, Philanthropy 
and Learning, with Other Papers. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1936. 175 pages. 


Endowed with $135,000,000, The 
Carnegie Corporation has distrib- 
uted approximately six million 
dollars per year since 1911, the 
year it was founded. The pur- 
poses for which this money is used 
and the objectives of such a foun- 
dation are seldom clearly fixed in 
the mind of the general public. 

In this book Dr. Keppel, presi- 
dent of The Carnegie Corporation, 
describes the services that bring his 
organization into vital contact with 
educational progress. Each chapter 
treats a separate phase of philan- 
thropic interest. Yet, underlying 
these seemingly scattered problems, 
there are basic principles upon 
which rest “the art of public giving.” 

Dr. Keppel gives three main divi- 
sions of the work: (1) the advance- 
ment of knowledge by promotion of 
such studies or agencies as will give 
newly discovered knowledge to the 
world; (2) the ready diffusion of 
knowledge by promotion of ac- 
quaintance with the highest educa- 
tional aims and policies; and (3) 
the furtherance of the understand- 
ing of the deeper stratum of knowl- 
edge and feeling that involves phi- 
losophy, art, and the comprehension 
of human relations. 


LuCILE FOSTER FarGo, Preparation 
for School Library Work. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 
1936. 190 pages. 


What training should be provided 
for the personnel of the school li- 


brary, and for the teachers who use 
the library? 

Miss Fargo, author of The Library 
in the School, gathers data on the 
basis of which satisfactory answers 
to these questions may be sought 
and proposes a program of instruc- 
tion for professional school libra- 
rians, teacher-librarians, and teach- 
ers. 

That the subject-matter of the 
book is timely is evidenced by the 
number of agencies engaged in such 
training (more than two hundred) 
and by the recent activities of a 
joint committee of the American 
Library Association of Teachers 
Colleges and the American Library 
Association, a committee which 
Miss Fargo served in the capacity 
of director. 

The tables, diagrams, and outlines 
of curricula clarify the text, and to- 
gether with the index and biblio- 
graphic features make the volume 
a serviceable one, especially for di- 
rectors of schools, presidents and 
deans of teacher-training agencies, 
state departments of education, and 
librarians who are interested in set- 
ting up curricula for the prepara- 
tion of various types of workers in 
the school library field. 


Epwarp C. M. M. CHAm- 
BERS, and WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
The Government of Higher Edu- 
cation. American Book Company, 
New York. 1936. 289 pages. 


This is an unusual volume in that 
it is designed primarily not for pro- 
fessional educators or administra- 
tors but for the use of the twenty 
thousand or more American citi- 
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Judging the New Books 


zens, trustees of colleges and uni- 
versities, who control the higher 
educational policies of the nation 
and who should have some con- 
yenient guide to a better under- 
standing and_ interpretation of 
changing concepts of higher educa- 
tion. The dedication is to the mem- 
bers of governing boards “who un- 
selfishly serve as the sentinels of 
common sense to guard the places 
of uncommon sense.” 

The book is cast entirely in the 
form of brief questions and answers 
averaging only about a half page 
each. The 554 questions are grouped 
into 23 chapters among which may 
be mentioned those on selection and 
qualifications of board members; 
procedures at board meetings; rela- 
tions of the board to students, fac- 
ulty, and the president; public rela- 
tions; and financial problems. An 
appendix gives a judicious choice of 
suggestions for further reading for 
the trustees, or other student of col- 
lege problems. Another appendix 
contains considerable information 
in tabular form concerning the ac- 
tual internal organization of the 
governing boards of 41 colleges and 
universities. Such a work as this 
should prove very helpful and en- 
lightening to the average college 
trustee—if he reads it! The ques- 
tion is whether or not it will ever 
reach him. 

Scant consideration is given to 
the junior college which forms the 
subject of one question and is men- 
tioned incidentally in two or three 
other places. In answer to the ques- 
tion “What is a junior college?” we 
read, “An institution offering a two- 
year course of instruction, equiva- 
lent or parallel to the first two years 
in college. The junior college is 
properly an institution of second- 
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ary education.” In the same chapter 
which contains this state of limita- 
tion, however, which would seem to 
exclude the junior college from con- 
sideration in the volume, statistics 
are given concerning the 1,463 insti- 
tutions of higher education existing 
in 1934 with no suggestion that 349 
of these were junior colleges. 


WALTER S. MONROE and Lovis 
SHORES, Bibliographies and Sum- 
maries in Education. H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York. 1936. 
470 pages. 


This volume is an outstanding 
contribution to the gradually in- 
creasing number of bibliographical 
aids for the more effective use of the 
very rapidly increasing mass of 
educational literature. It is not an 
index to the literature but an index 
to the indices, or more strictly 
speaking a bibliography of the bib- 
liographies. In a single alphabetical 
list of authors and subjects it cata- 
logues more than four thousand bib- 
liographies and summaries which 
have been published, most of them 
between 1910 and 1935, although a 
selection is made of the more sig- 
nificant ones appearing prior to 
1910. Brief annotations giving num- 
ber of references, dates covered, ar- 
rangement, and degree of complete- 
ness are added in many cases. While 
this work will be an invaluable aid 
to serious students who want to 
secure a ready introduction to the 
literature of any special field, it is 
feared that it cannot be used with 
the assurance that the available 
bibliographical sources have been 
covered with the degree of com- 
pleteness implied in the introduc- 
tion, if we can judge by the way the 
topic “Junior Colleges” is treated. 
The fourteen references given un- 
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der this heading fail to include 
Koos’s work or any of the annotated 
bibliographies on the junior college 
field which have been a feature of 
the monthly issues of the Junior 
College Journal since it began in 
1930, or several important bibliog- 
raphies which have appeared in the 
Journal and elsewhere dealing with 
the junior college movement. The 
section headed “Booklists” fails to 
mention either Miss Hester’s or 
Mr. Hilton’s extensive lists of books 
for junior college libraries, although 
many much briefer lists are found 
among the 31 topics under this 
classification. 


LorrRAINE NOBLE (Editor), Four- 
Star Scripts. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 1936. 392 pages. 


Motion-picture writing has be- 
come an important form of literary 
expression, and colleges, both ju- 
nior and senior, are rapidly adding 
courses in it to their curricula. 
Little material in teachable form 
has been available, but Four-Star 
Scripts, just published, meets this 
increasing demand. 

This volume will acquaint the 
beginning student with the forms of 
writing required for motion pic- 
tures, the methods employed to pro- 
duce the effects desired, and with 
both the possibilities and the limi- 
tations of this newest form of liter- 
ary expression. The authoritative 
character of the book is assured— 
the author-editor, Lorraine Noble, 
having had many years of success- 
ful experience in the actual produc- 
tion of pictures in Hollywood. 

The four complete scripts follow- 
ing discussions of how such plays 
are written and produced are those 
of particularly meritorious pictures 


—tLady for a Day, It Happened One 
Night, Little Women, and The 
Story of Louis Pasteur. These 
scripts represent the best screen 
writing of recent years, and the 
widest possible variety of tech- 
niques. 


DAvip SPENCE HILL, The Libraries 
of Washington. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago. 1936, 
296 pages. 

This is a survey of the library 
resources of the nation’s capital 
with a special emphasis on those 
most valuable to students of educa- 
tion. It presents the salient facts 
concerning 166 libraries adminis- 
tered by various agencies of the fed- 
eral government and 103 libraries 
controlled by a wide variety of or- 
ganizations many of which have 
their national headquarters at 
Washington. A half dozen of the 
nongovernmental libraries’ de- 
scribed are those of junior colleges. 
The author outlines the origin, na- 
ture, functions, and activities of the 
organizations served by each library 
as well as the character and size of 
its book collection and the nature 
of its services to its users. The total 
number of volumes reported as 
available in the governmental li- 
braries is in excess of eleven mil- 
lion, of which over four million are 
found in the great national treasure 
house of books, the Library of Con- 
gress. The total reported for the 
district is 12,587,000 volumes. Of 
these some 3 per cent, or 422,000, 
are reported as devoted to “the 
science and art of education.” Half 
of these are found in the valuable 
collection of the United States Office 
of Education, and over half of the 
remainder in the Library of Con- 
gress. Catholic University, George 
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Judging the New Books 


Washington University, and _ the 
National Education Association 
each are credited with 10,000 or 
more volumes on education. About 
one-fourth of the libraries studied 
have some works on education. The 
volume will be a valuable index to 
the varied library resources of the 
nation’s capital. 


RuTH Mary WEEKS (Chairman), 
A Correlated Curriculum. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York. 
1936. 326 pages. 


This important volume is the re- 
port of the Committee on Correla- 
tion of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. It has gath- 
ered for the reader’s analysis typi- 
cal proposals for each possible type 
of correlation of English with other 
subjects of instruction. The Com- 
mittee does not recommend indis- 
criminately even the best of these 
suggestions but sets forth pertinent 
tests of the values of these types 
of correlation in the abstract and 
in their particular embodiment in 
the programs reported. A total of 
61 advisory experts, research work- 
ers, and contributors are respon- 
sible for the material which has 
been put in unified form for presen- 
tation by the Committee. While the 
report presents a general view of 
the whole subject of correlation, the 
illustrative material in the volume 
deals primarily with work in Eng- 
lish at the secondary and college 
levels. A very stimulating feature 
is found in the Appendix in which, 
under the alluring title “The Many 
Colored Dome of Life,” twenty-one 
nationally recognized specialists in 
the physical, biological, social, and 
philosophical sciences and in the 
fine arts each answers in his own 
way the question, “What are the 
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four or five most significant facts, 
ideas, or points of view which your 
subject has to offer the modern 
world?” No curriculum-maker can 
afford to ignore these basic judg- 
ments. 


DONALD R. NUGENT and REGINALD 
BELL, The Pacific Area and Its 
Problems: A Study Guide. The 
American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, San Francisco. 
1936. 234 pages. 


This stimulating volume is not a 
textbook but, as its title indicates, a 
“study guide.” In the thirteen care- 
fully planned chapters, for a ma- 
jority of which the senior author is 
responsible, there is first an intro- 
duction of several pages, giving his- 
torical perspective and a bird’s-eye 
view of the problems to be consid- 
ered by the student. No formula is 
given for the solution of any of the 
many problems presented. The au- 
thors do not claim to have the an- 
swers—if they had them they would 
be world statesmen instead of in- 
structors of youth! More modestly, 
material is presented or suggested 
to aid the student to an intelligent 
consideration and discussion of 
these problems in their many rami- 
fications. The introductory matter 
in each chapter is followed in order 
by an analytical outline, a series of 
problems (usually covering several 
pages) stated with considerable 
fullness and often with numerous 
subdivisions, a page of suggested 
references, and a page of “special 
problems and projects” of a some- 
what more general and advanced 
type. The problems seem to have 
been very carefully developed and 
should prove very stimulating for 
class use. Although it is not so 
stated, it may be presumed that 
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they are the result of careful class- 
room experiment and refinement on 
the part of the senior author who is 
instructor in the history of the Far 
East in Menlo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. The junior author, asso- 
ciate professor of Education at 
Stanford University, contributes 
chapters on Hawaii and New Zea- 
land. Additional chapters are fur- 
nished by a former division super- 
intendent of schools in the Philip- 
pines, by a retired lieutenant-com- 
mander of the United States Navy, 
and by a former member of the 
faculty of Scotts College, Australia. 
This volume should prove a valu- 
able tool for the gradually increas- 
ing number of universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges especially in the 
Western part of the country which 
wish to offer courses dealing with 
the problems of the Pacific area but 
have not had the instructors with 
suitable training or necessary study 
outlines and reference material. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and 
Juliet: A Motion Picture Edition. 
Random House, Inc., in collab- 
oration with Metro - Goldwyn- 
Mayer, New York. 1936. 290 
pages. 

This is the first book of its kind, 

a pioneer contribution to the move- 

ment to teach the critical apprecia- 

tion of photoplays in schools and 
colleges. It contains the original 

Shakespearean text of Romeo and 

Juliet, the actual shooting script of 

the screen version in full, and a 

variety of articles and notes on the 

technical problems involved in 
transferring Shakespeare to _ the 
speaking screen by Irving G. Thal- 
berg, the producer, Professor Wil- 
liam Strunk, Jr., literary adviser, 
Talbot Jennings, author of the 
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script, George Cukor, the director, 
Norma Shearer, Leslie Howard, and 
John Barrymore, the principal ac- 
tors, and others. Max J. Herzberg 
contributes a guide to the study 
and appreciation of the screen ver- 
sion of the play. A group of full- 
page illustrations contribute to the 
attractiveness of this unique vol- 
ume which will be of untold inter. 
est to everyone who sees the film. 
A study of it by college classes in 
English and in the drama should 
contribute to a better appreciation 
of this effort to popularize the im- 
mortal drama for the masses 
through the flexible art of the mo- 
tion picture. 


WILLIAM B. CorRNELL, Organization 
and Management in Industry and 
Business. Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York. 1936. 802 pages. 


This volume is an extensive re- 
vision of the author’s earlier text, 
Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement, which has been success- 
fully used during the past eight 
years in schools of business and 
engineering. It reflects the most 
recent developments in manage- 
ment. In its 33 chapters the book 
aims to give all students a com- 
prehensive training in organization, 
management, and operation of every 
department of a business concern, 
including both commercial and in- 
dustrial activities. The non-techni- 
cal business student gains a great 
advantage in seeing the sharp, defi- 
nite applications of management 
principles in industrial operations. 

A total of 173 illustrations drawn 
from business and industry give 
vividness to the book, while a classi- 
fied bibliography of 107 titles adds 
to its usefulness. 
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3098. 


3099. 


3100. 


3101. 


3102. 


Harpin, RoperT A., “A Study of the 
Maturity of High School Seniors, 
Junior College and University Stu- 
dents as Measured by the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test and 
the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test,” 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1935. 

Unpublished doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Nebraska. 


Henry, D. R., “A Social Science 
Hour at Ventura Junior College,” 
California Journal of Secondary Ed- 
ucation (November 1936), XI, 447. 

Provides for scheduling the classes 
for each subject and grade at one class 
period and differentiating the subject 
matter and instructional procedure on 
the basis of abilities, interests, and 
needs of the students. 


InGALLS, Rosco C., “A Philosophy 
and a Program for Semi-Profes- 
sional Training,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education (November 
1936), XI, 426-30. 

A restatement of the controlling phi- 
losophy at Los Angeles Junior College 
and an outline of the course through 
which it is carried out. The complete 
curriculum in Home Administration is 
described and characterized. 


JonEsS, E. S., “Free System of Course 
Selection,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion (November 1935), VI, 418—24. 

Reports effects of eliminating require- 
ments from the junior college of the 
University of Buffalo. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and GorpoNn 
N. MACKENzIE, “Selected References 
on the Administration of Secondary 
Education,” School Review (Novem- 
ber 1936), XLIV, 701-706. 


Includes eight annotated references on 
the junior college. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
[1930], No. 2), which contained the first 
1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. As- 
sistance is requested from authors of pub- 
lications which should be included. 


3103. 


3104. 


3105. 


3106. 


3107. 
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Kerr, Frep L., and J. R. GERBERICH, 
“College Scholarship and Persist- 
ence of Transfer Students from Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars (October 1935), XI, 1-17. 


Based on the records of 215 transfers 
from state, public, and private junior 
colleges in five years at the University 
of Arkansas. A more detailed presenta- 
tion of the material included in the 
paper by the same authors in the Junior 
College Journal (January 1936), VI, 180— 
85. 


Key, Lutie P., “Some Extra Class- 
room Activity at Cottey College,” 
P.E.0. Record (July 1935), XLVII, 
25. 


Report of a year’s activities and plans 
for the future. 


Kissy, Ira W., “The Objectives of 
Commercial Education in the Junior 
College,” National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly (March 1933), I, 35— 
39. 


Discusses the character and functions 
of the junior college, changed concep- 
tions of the functions of the junior col- 
lege, character of population and its 
effect on the function of the junior col- 
lege, and business education and the 
needs of the social group. 


Kocn, H. C., “Some Predictions in 
Secondary Education,” High School 
Quarterly (January 1935), XXIII, 
68—78. 


Includes a_ brief consideration of 
“leisure time, adult education, and the 
junior college.’ 


LARSON, P. MeErvILLE, Phi Rho Pi 
Persuader (October 1936), Vol. X, 
No. 6, 40 pages. 


This mimeographed issue of the organ 
of the national junior college forensic 
society includes articles by the national 
president, Wiley K. Peterson, Mrs. C. E. 
Mariner, Miss Peggy Dunn, Marjorie 
Atkinson, Leighton Fossey; information 
concerning the next national convention 
to be held at Long Beach, California; 
and a variety of news matter and so- 
ciety information. 
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3108. 


3109. 


3110. 


3111. 
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Live, Epwin C., “The Social Compo- 
sition of Chicago’s New Junior Col- 
lege Population,” School Review 
(November 1936), XLIV, 673-80. 


Based upon an analysis of reports 
concerning 628 students. Makes com- 
parisons with other similar recent 
studies. Conclusion: “It may be con- 
cluded that children from all occupa- 
tional groups are rapidly being drawn 
into public junior colleges—a fact which 
would seem to justify an extension of 
the movement.” 


LINDSAY, FRANK B., “Science and So- 
cial Trends,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education (November 
1936), XI, 413-15. 


For the junior college completion 
course “a central core of study would 
include those principles derived from 
every science of especial social signifi- 
cance while the mastery of many facts 
and detailed processes would be re- 
stricted to interested groups and indi- 
viduals.” 


Love, Epna B., “Music and Art as 
Junior College Completion Courses,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education (November 1936), XI, 
423-25. 


‘The fact that music and art have had 
phenomenal success in the junior col- 
lege is sufficient evidence of the strong 
appeal made by them to the late adoles- 
cent age of the junior college student. 
- - . » We cannot omit any single phase 
of the present curriculum of music and 
art, but, because of the peculiar value 
of the applied and activity courses and 
because they so fully meet the needs of 
both special and general students, it 
would seem that they are entitled to 
additional emphasis in the completion 
course program of the junior college.” 


McAtmon, Victoria, “Schools Must 
Secure Accurate Occupational In- 
formation—or_ Else!” California 
Journal of Secondary Education 
(November 1936), XI, 443-46. 


Discusses the failure of guidance, the 
NYA program, co-operative placement, 
responsibility of the schools, and new 
course at Los Angeles Junior College in 
“Adjustment Through Psychology,” 
which attempts to merge accurate occu- 
pational information and psychological 
procedures. 


3112. 


3113. 


3114. 


3115. 


3116. 


MacLean, Matcotm S., “University 
of Minnesota General College Com. 
pletion-Type Courses,” Californig 
Journal of Secondary Education 
(November 1936), XI, 438—42. 


The author objects to the term “com. 
pletion” and would substitute for jt 
either “beginning” or “continuation.” 
Outlines the plan at the University of 
Minnesota and the reasons for it. 


MacQuarrig, THoMAsS W., “Voca- 
tional Completion Courses in the 
Junior College,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education (November 
1936), XI, 431-33. 


“The so-called completion courses are 
all too often organized in the wrong 
spirit and by people who do not believe 
in them. .... Vocational courses in 
the junior college, having equal rank 
with all other courses in the institution, 
must first be honorable courses.” Sug- 
gests 32 “possible fields for semiprofes- 
sional courses.” 


MarsH, CLARENCE S., American Uni- 
versities and Colleges (Third Edi- 
tion), American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. (1936), 
1129 pages. 


Third edition of this recognized stand- 
ard reference work on higher education. 
Includes a discussion of the significance 
of the junior college movement in Amer- 
ican higher education (pp. 44—46), jun- 
ior college statistics by states and types 
of colleges (p. 46), and junior college 
standards (pp. 1052-54). 


NEWTON, JAMES HENRY, “History of 
Paris Junior College,” Dallas, Texas, 
1935, 93 pages. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at South- 
ern Methodist University. 


OuTLAND, GeorGE E., “The Social 
Composition of New Haven Com- 
munity College,” School Review 
(November 1936), XLIV, 667-72. 


Based upon an analysis of reports 
concerning 200 students. Makes com- 
parisons with other’ similar recent 
studies. Conclusion: ‘*‘The emergency 
junior college movement is still in its 
infancy, and educators are far from 
united in their opinions concerning the 
directions which it will take or which 
it should take. Many more studies of 
all phases of this work are necessary 
before constructive planning can be 
done.” 


